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Editorials 


1937?  What  will  the  year  of  our  Lord  1937  bring  forth? 

Neither  that  class  of  optimists  who  rest  their 
opinions  on  the  notion  that  the  common  sense  resident  in 
man  will  pull  us  out  of  all  our  difficulties  nor  the  die-hard 
pessimists  who  see  no  possible  ray  of  hope,  have  an  accept¬ 
able  answer  to  offer  to  an  intelligent  Christian  analyst  of 
the  trends  of  thought  and  movements  of  the  present  hour. 

The  year  1936  passed  into  history  with  the  usual  wide¬ 
spread  celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  that  natal  day 
which  changed  the  calendar  and  which  still  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  write,  anno  domini,  1937.  Amongst  devout  believers 
and  mere  nominal  Christians  these  celebrations  ran  the 
gamut  from  reverent  heart  devotion  for  the  Savior  to 
paganized  pageantry  and  selfish  commercialization  of  the 
season,  while  throughout  Christendom  the  non-Christian 
populations  participated  in  festivities  which  ranged  from  the 
more  decent  humanitarian  activities  to  debauched  revelry. 
Cathedral  bells  and  the  jungle  music  of  the  modern  dance 
were  mingled  in  disharmony,  and  emblazoned  over  all  in  the 
popular  press  and  many  radio  speeches  was  the  caption, 
“The  Christmas  Spirit.” 

Probably  never  before  in  our  era  has  there  been  a  more 
insistent  appeal  to  this  so-called  Christmas  Spirit — ^good  will 
amongst  men — ^by  special  pleaders  representing  movements 
for  religious  (not  Christian)  unity,  world  peace,  and  the 
betterment  of  social  conditions.  It  often  occurs  that  editors 
of  the  secular  press  possess  a  keener  insight  into  the  sophis¬ 
tries  of  much  of  this  special  pleading  than  do  many  religious 
writers  and  spokesmen.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  is  a  trenchant  example  of  this: 

“Lovely,  But  How?  Said  E.  Stanley  Jones,  evangelist, 
in  delivering  an  impassioned  speech  in  this  city:  The  time 
has  come  for  Christians  of  the  world  to  unite  and  say.  We 
have  decided  our  allegiance.  The  State  is  not  God.  We 
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obey  only  Christ  and  his  teachings.  If  we  do  this,  wars  will 
be  over.* 

**There  is  no  dispute  about  the  beauty  and  desirability 
of  peace.  Those  nations  able  and  disposed  to  live  in  peace 
during  long  periods  are  happy  nations,  and  generally  are 
among  the  most  prosperous  at  any  given  period.  But  while 
Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  making  a  blessed 
condition  of  amity  universal  by  having  all  Christians  unite 
and  refuse  to  fight,  he  does  not  say  how  the  feat  is  to  be 
performed.  Suppose  we  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument 
(what  is  not  true)  that  uncompromising  pacifism  could  be 
made  dominant  in  the  United  States  and  some  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  what  about  countries  such  as  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  France,  and  even  Great  Britain?  How  would 
Mr.  Jones  put  a  passive  strike  against  war,  or  any  other 
similar  demonstration,  into  effect  in  those  lands?  How 
does  he  propose  to  bring  the  Christians  of  Latin-America 
into  a  noncombatant  mood? 

“Or  go  a  step  further  and  conceive  the  unhappily  incon¬ 
ceivable,  and  presume  that  a  change  of  heart  and  attitude 
can  destroy  belligerency  in  Christendom.  What  then  of 
Japan,  and  China,  and  Africa  where  Mohammedanism 
everywhere  pushes  Christianity  backward?  Where  would  a 
pacifist  Occident  and  a  militant  Orient  leave  the  Occident? 
Where  would  it  leave  the  United  States?  Even  an  evan¬ 
gelical  enthusiast  should  talk  sense.** 

One  of  the  hackneyed  phrases  of  our  time  is,  “We  are 
living  in  a  changing  world.**  This  phrase  is  too  often  used 
with  the  implication  that  the  noted  changes,  no  matter  how 
radical  in  nature  they  appear  to  be,  are  for  the  betterment 
of  religious,  social  and  economic  conditions,  all  said  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  immediate  situation  with  little  thought 
of  the  ultimate  future  and  its  inexorable  demands.  One  of 
the  most  serious  of  these  changes  is  the  increasing  gullability 
of  that  large  class  which  Boake  Carter  designates  “Johnnie 
Q.  Public.’*  The  time-honored  theory  in  our  land  was  that 
when  this  J.  Q.  Public  was  tossed  into  the  air  by  a  crisis  it 
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always  landed,  like  a  falling  cat,  on  all  fours.  With  the  con¬ 
stant  reception,  however,  of  the  stream  of  promises,  im¬ 
possible  of  fulfillment,  flowing  from  the  nation’s  capital, 
this  ability  to  land  right  side  up  is  being  rapidly  destroyed. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  gullability  need  be  cited  than  the 
applause  which  greeted  the  proposal  to  control  the  contrasted 
violence  of  nature  in  the  dust  bowl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excessive  precipitation  of  moisture  over  the  watershed  of  the 
Ohio  River,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  accompanying  pro¬ 
posal  for  bureaucratic  control  over  meteorologically  offend¬ 
ing  sunspots. 

What  will  history  record  of  1937?  No  one  knows  with 
any  certainty  at  this  moment.  All  that  may  be  known  by 
men  of  true  faith  is  that  God  is  still  the  Sovereign  over 
His  universe.  Whatever  takes  place  God’s  will  will  be  ac¬ 
complished,  for  the  divine  program  has  not  been  abandoned. 
Its  ultimate  triumph  is  sure. 

«>  ->  -o- 

THE  HEAD  God  called  out  from  the  stock  of  Shem  a 
NOT  chosen  line  of  Semites  carrying  the  principle 

THE  TAIL  of  separation  through  the  three  generations 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob — Abraham 
separated  from  his  father’s  stock,  Isaac  being  chosen  in  the 
line  of  promise  and  not  Ishmael,  and  Jacob  instead  of  Esau. 
Family  separation  stopped  with  Jacob,  his  twelve  sons  be¬ 
coming  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  composing  the  nation 
of  Israel.  Not  only  is  it  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  that 
God  directed  this  selective  process  and  thus  chose  this  people 
for  His  eternal  purpose,  but  the  purpose  itself  was  revealed. 
This  chosen  people  were  given  the  priceless  privilege  of 
transmitting,  and  becoming  the  depository  of,  the  oracles 
of  God.  Moreover,  from  the  Tribe  of  Judah  and  the  house 
of  David  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  who,  in  His  first  advent 
became  in  His  rejection  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  re¬ 
turning  will  be  received  by  this  selfsame  chosen  people  and 
with  them  bring  blessing  to  all  the  earth.  This  latter  pur¬ 
pose  many  Jews  and  nominal  Christians  do  not  believe. 
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If  this  divine  record  of  choice  and  purpose,  clearly  re¬ 
vealed,  is  accepted  as  trustworthy  facts,  a  necessary  corol¬ 
lary  to  them  is  the  persistence  of  this  chosen  race  itself. 
That  it  has  persisted  for  live  millenniums,  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  present  hour,  is  a  simple  matter  of  history, 
howbeit  often  spoken  of  as  the  miracle  of  the  Jews*  survival. 
Apart  from  the  general  inference  that  a  people  who  have 
maintained  a  racial  entity  for  five  milleniums  will  in  all 
probability  continue  to  perpetuate  it  through  future  cen¬ 
turies,  history  itself  cannot  speak.  But  God  has  not  left  the 
believing  Jew  or  the  believing  Christian  without  direct  as¬ 
surance  that  Israel  as  a  nation  has  yet  a  glorious  future 
ahead  of  it.  The  following  remarkable  poem,  published  in  a 
prominent  Hebrew  periodical,  is  saturated  with  confident 
belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Jewish  race: 

We  Are  the  Jews* 

We  are  the  Jews.  With  aged, 
eager  fingers 
We  clutch  the  wisdom 
Of  an  ageless  earth.  A  wisdom 
steeped  in  blood. 

Once  we  were  young. 

When  tyrants  stretched  our  bones 
And  spat  upon  us 
We  closed  an  eye,  and  laughed 
At  such  futility.  We  were  the  Jews, 

And  pain,  however  great,  could 
hardly 

Quench  the  Godlike  earthlove 
That  was  ours.  We  were  the  Jews, 

We  lived  and  died. 

And  died  again  each  time  a  whip 
snapped  out. 


*By  W.  H.  Tagress,  The  American  Hebrew,  p.  877,  February  12,  1937. 
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Each  time  the  stench  of  searingr, 
burning  flesh, 

Deflled  the  air. 

We  were  the  Jews.  The  pain 
Was  ours  to  bear. 

We  sought  no  way  to  fortify  our¬ 
selves, 

■  For  pain  did  not  cause  death. 

But  when  at  last  we  died 
There  was  a  prayer  upon  our  lips 
For  having  lived  at  all. 

We  are  the  Jews.  Now  we  are  old 
And  age  breaks  through  a  wisdom 
Built  from  bitter,  blinding  things. 
We  have  no  youth.  We  only  feel 
Five  thousand  years  of  pain. 

The  pain  recurring  in  the  heart 
That  penetrates  each  aching  limb 
Then  grips  the  heart  again.  Yet 
fearless  we  remain. 

For  still  we  know  the  earth 
Is  meant  for  us. 

We  have  no  youth.  Now  we  are  old 
And  when  we  pause  to  pray 
That  stinging  lash  still  cuts  across 
our  back 

And  spills  our  blood  upon  the  earth 
Our  fathers  loved  so  well.  But  we 
remain. 

We  are  the  Jews.  We  seek  no  way 
To  spare  ourselves  the  pain  that 
goes  with  life. 

We  are  the  Jews  and  through  eter¬ 
nal  pain  shall  teach 
The  wisdom  that  is  ours. 
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And  you  who  seek  the  day  we  are 
no  more, 

Seek  but  in  vain.  For  we  shall  live 
to  see 

The  hateful  power  that  is  yours 

Dissolve  in  dust.  We  are  the  Jews. 

Our  prophets  walked  with  God 
upon  a  suffering  earth, 

And  taught  us  to  bear  pain. 

We  are  the  Jews.  You  seek  our 
end  in  vain. 

It  is  true  the  prophets  walked  with  God  upon  a  suffering 
earth.  It  is  true  that  they  taught  His  people  to  bear  pain. 
It  is  true  that  God  will  not  allow  would-be  exterminators 
of  this  race  to  accomplish  their  end.  But  if  this  is  all  the 
prophets  taught,  the  picture  is  indeed  a  dark  one.  Is  mere 
persistent  existence  through  future  generations  sufficient 
reward  for  all  the  persecution  and  suffering  of  the  past  and 
that  predicted  for  the  future?  Israel’s  prophecies  are 
vibrant  with  the  assurance  that  an  age  is  coming  when 
Israel  as  the  head  and  not  the  tail  of  the  nations  shall  be 
persecuted  no  more,  and  in  the  place  of  privilege  shall  be  a 
blessing  to  all  peoples  of  the  earth.  Redeemed  by  Him  who 
was  the  rightful  heir  of  David’s  throne  vengeance  shall  be 
His  alone,  and  under  the  Lord  of  lords  and  the  King  of 
kings  happy  service  to  God  and  all  mankind  shall  replace 
the  former  times  of  sorrow.  We  must  believe  in  the  light 
of  prophecy  and  history  that  this  people  is  being  preserved 
and  prepared  for  that  great  day. 

•O'  ^  ^ 

THE  SPIRIT  Persecution  is  anti-Jewish  in  spirit.  It 
OF  is  anti-Christian  in  spirit.  It  is  anti- 

PERSECUTION  social.  History  has  proved  that  persecu¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  extermination  is  futile. 
Persecuted  Jewry  only  expanded  the  more,  and  Christian 
martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  church.  History  also 
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teaches  that  persecuting  peoples  and  organizations,  especially 
those  masquerading  under  the  Christian  banner,  have  paid 
dearly  for  these  indulgencies  energized  by  blind  prejudice. 
That  God  brings  retribution  upon  persecuting  peoples  is  a 
lesson  never  learned  from  the  experience  of  past  genera¬ 
tions.  Power-seeking  dictators  care  nothing  for  the  lessons 
from  history,  and  the  dupes  that  follow  them  are  incapable 
of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times.  During  the  life  of  the 
present  generation  large  areas  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  under  a  godless  spirit  of  persecution,  and  these 
forces  are  battering  away  at  our  own  doors.  That  strong 
movements  inimical  to  our  free  American  institutions  are 
developing  within  our  borders  are  facts  that  must  be  made 
clear  enough  to  stand  against  the  constant  denials  of  those 
who  secretly  sympathize  with  the  movements. 

A  call  has  gone  out  to  Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  unite  in  a  defence  of  our  free  American  insti¬ 
tutions  which  guarantee  to  all  groups  religious  freedom. 
The  more  radical  amongst  a  certain  class  of  religious  leaders 
urge  religious  unity  amongst  these  widely  divergent  groups. 
This  is  wildly  impossible.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  end  in  view.  Religious  freedom  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  each  of  these  groups.  Under  the  banner  of 
good  citizenship  all  members  of  these  groups  should  unitedly 
oppose  any  movement  which  threatens  to  rob  us  of  the 
great  privileges  our  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  and  the  adoption  of  our  great  constitution. 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


THE  INCARNATION  OF  CHRIST 

A  Radio  Broadcast  By 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

Conducted  by  Erling  C.  Olsen  over  Station  WMCA, 
New  York  City,  December  27,  1936. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  As  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas 
season,  I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  all  appreciate  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures  that  you  are,  so  that  I  am  quite  interested 
as  to  what  your  reply  would  be  to  certain  questions  that 
have  arisen  in  my  mind.  May  I  first  ask  regarding  this 
subject.  Dr.  Chafer,  from  the  Biblical  viewpoint,  how  im- 
X)ortant  is  the  birth  of  Christ? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  The  birth  of  Christ,  Mr.  Olsen,  is  one  of  the 
seven  major  events  in  the  history  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  including  things  future  as  well  as  things  past.  These 
events  are:  (1)  The  creation  of  the  angels;  (2)  The  creation 
of  all  material  things,  including  life  and  man  upon  the  earth ; 
(3)  The  incarnation  or  birth  of  Christ;  (4)  The  death  of 
Christ;  (6)  The  resurrection  of  Christ;  (6)  The  second  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ,  when  He  comes  again  to  take  up  His  ever¬ 
lasting  reign  on  the  earth,  and  (7)  The  creation  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Mr.  Olsen:  Since  the  word  incarruition  means  that  a  per¬ 
son  enters  this  human  sphere  who  previously 
abode  in  some  other  sphere.  Who  is  this  Person  Who  became 
incarnate? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  This  question  is  far-reaching,  indeed.  Four 
Books  of  the  Bible  begin  by  a  reference  to 

(8) 
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the  dateless  past.  Genesis  speaks  of  that  more  recent  begins 
ning,  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
John's  Gospel,  in  its  first  verse,  takes  us  farther  back  into 
the  dateless  past  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  we  are  told  of  a  beginning  when  only  the  three  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  adorable  Trinity  were  in  existence;  that  is,  it 
refers  to  a  time  or  condition  which  preceded  God's  creative 
acts.  The  three  Persons  were  equal  in  every  respect;  but  the 
Second  Person,  whom  John  calls  the  Logos,  was,  as  that 
title  implies,  the  eternal  manifestation  of  God.  He  it  was 
Who,  before  His  incarnation,  manifested  God,  when  He  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  when  the  final  manifestation  of  God  would  be  made  it 
would  be  this  same  Logos  or  Second  Person  Who  would  do 
this  thing.  We  read  in  John  1 :14  that  the  Logos  “was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  .  .  ."  And,  again,  in  John  1:18: 
“No  man  hath  [fully]  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  de¬ 
clared  him.”  It  was,  therefore,  none  other  than  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Godhead  Who  came  into  this  human  form. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  You  have  referred  to  the  opening  verse  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  which  reads:  “In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  .  .  .  ,”  Who,  you  pointed  out,  is 
the  Logos — ^the  Greek  term  used  in  that  connection.  Could 
you  tell  us.  Dr.  Chafer,  what  beginning  is  referred  to  in 
that  passage? 

Dr.  Chafer:  It  seems  clear  that  John  refers  to  the  earliest 
conditions  in  the  universe,  which  obtained  as 
far  back  into  the  past  as  the  finite  mind  can  ever  penetrate; 
that  is,  before  anything  was  created. 

Mr. Olsen:  Did  the  Logos  begin  His  existence  then? 

Dr.  Chafer:  This  passage  in  John,  chapter  one,  like  all 
the  Scriptures  related  to  the  preexistence  of 
Christ,  declares  that  He  was  at  that  time.  That  is.  He  was 
as  old  and  mature  then  as  He  is  now  or  ever  will  be.  In  the 
beginning  He  was.  He  never  began  to  be. 
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Mr.  Olsen  :  Was  this  incarnation  to  last  more  than  the  88 
years  of  His  life  here  on  earth? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  Yes.  He  became  a  part  of  this  human  family 
for  all  time  and  eternity  to  come.  That  ig 
the  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  His  body  and  the 
ascension  of  a  glorified  Man  into  the  Heaven  where  He  is 
now  seated. 

Mr.  Olsen:  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  The  virgin  birth  is  only  the  way  by  which  He 
became  incarnate.  The  incarnation  contem¬ 
plated  all  future  time  and  eternity  and  all  that  He  will  ever 
have  accomplished  by  thus  entering  our  sphere. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Since  Christ  is  said  to  indwell  every  Chris¬ 
tian,  is  incarnation  anything  more  than  His 

indwelling? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  This  is  another  far-reaching  question.  In 
order  that  He  might  secure  His  own  identi¬ 
fied  human  spirit,  soul  and  body,  by  which  He  would  be 
Himself  and  not  confused  with  anyone  else,  it  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  He  should  enter  this  human  sphere  as  we  all  do, 
by  human  birth. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Since  a  human  birth  requires  both  a  father 
and  a  mother.  Who,  then,  was  the  father  of 
this  incarnate  Person? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  Only  the  Bible,  or  God  Himself,  could  answer 
that  question.  The  Old  Testament  declares 
in  prophecy  that  a  virgin  should  conceive  and  bear  a  Son, 
and  that  a  Child  should  be  born  and  a  Son  should  be  given. 
The  New  Testament  reports  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary, 
which  revealed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  cause  the  genera¬ 
tion  to  take  place  in  the  virgin’s  womb.  Nevertheless,  the 
First  Person,  known  as  the  Father,  is  everywhere  in  the 
Bible  said  to  be  the  Father  of  this  incarnate  One,  just  as 
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the  First  Person  is  said  to  be  the  Father  of  Christians, 
though  they  become  Christians  by  the  regenerating  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Third  Person. 

Mr.  Olsen:  What  part,  then,  did  each  of  these  parents  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  incarnate  Person? 

Dr.  Chafer:  On  the  human  side  a  Child  was  born.  That 
accounts  for  His  humanity.  On  the  divine  side 
a  Son  was  given  Who  had  existed  from  all  eternity.  But  the 
Holy  Spirit  caused  this  eternal  Second  Person  to  be  thus 
united  to  humanity  in  the  virgin's  womb. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Since  Christ,  being  one  of  the  Godhead,  could 
not  partake  of  the  sin  nature  which  Mary  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common  with  all  the  human  race,  how  was  He  pre¬ 
served  from  this  pollution? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  Again,  only  the  Word  of  God  can  answer.  It 
is  evident  that  when  the  angel  told  Mary  that 
a  “holy  thing”  was  to  be  born  of  her,  it  was  an  assurance 
that  the  fallen  human  nature  which  she  possessed  would  not 
be  any  part  of  this  incarnate  One.  We  read  also,  in  Hebrews 
4:15,  that  Christ  was,  while  here  on  earth,  in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are,  apart  from  those  temptations  which  arise 
from  a  sin  nature.  He  did  not  partake  of  that  nature.  This 
fact  is  of  greatest  importance  when  we  consider  His  part  in 
redemption. 

Mr.  Olsen:  What,  then,  was  the  essential  character  or 
nature  of  this  Person  Who  was  thus  bom  into 
this  human  family? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  He  is  a  theanthropic  Person ;  which  means 
God  and  man  combined  in  one.  He  was  the 
undiminished  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  and  also  the  only 
perfect  Human  Being  Who  ever  lived  on  earth. 

Mr. Olsen:  Did  the  humanity  mar  or  injure  His  Deity? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  No.  There  is  nothing  in  unfallen  humanity. 
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such  as  Christ  possessed,  that  would  contaminate  Deity. 

Mr.  Olsen:  Did  not  His  death  exalt  His  humanity  to  a 
point  that  would  make  it  superhuman? 

Dr.  Chafer:  No,  Mr.  Olsen,  His  humanity  was  always  pre¬ 
served  in  its  own  natural  limitations.  He 
was  subject  to  weariness,  thirst  and  even  physical  death.  He 
also  declared  that,  on  the  human  side.  He  did  not  know 
when  a  certain  srreat  event  would  occur.  On  the  divine  side, 
He  knew  all  that  God  knows,  since  He  is  God. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  How  could  a  person  know  and  not  know  at  the 
same  time? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  We  are  considering  a  unique  Person.  There 
never  has  been,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  another 
like  Him.  We  need  Him,  indeed;  but,  having  Him,  we  will 
never  need  another  like  Him.  He  possessed  the  two  natures, 
God  and  man,  in  one  incomparable  Person.  This  we  are  able 
to  believe,  though  we  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Has  there  ever  been  any  similar  combination 
of  things  divine  and  human? 

Dr.  Chafer:  Yes.  As  Christ  is  called  the  Living  Word  of 
God,  so  the  Bible  is  called  the  Written  Word 
of  God;  and  the  Bible  is  God’s  perfect  Word  in  all  its  parts, 
yet  it  was  written  by  men,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  divine  element  in  the  Bible  does  not  rob  the 
human  authors  of  their  individual  characteristics,  style  or 
manner  of  utterance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  human  element 
does  not  cast  any  shadow  over  the  infinite  perfection  of  the 
divine  Written  Word,  as  it  came  forth  from  God. 

Mr.  Olsen:  When  did  Christ  begin  to  realize  that  He  was 
not  like  other  human  beings? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  so  common 
question.  The  question  implies  that  Christ 
was  first  human  in  His  consciousness  and  later  became  con- 
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scious  of  His  Deity.  In  reality,  He  was  first  and  for  all 
eternity  conscious  of  His  Deity.  The  humanity  was  the  new 
element  which  was  added  to  His  Being.  Deity  can  never 
be  unconscious  or  restricted  in  itself.  To  illustrate  this,  had 
He  chosen  to  do  so,  Christ,  while  yet  in  the  virgin’s  womb, 
could  have  spoken  one  word  of  command  and  dismissed  all 
material  things  back  to  nothing  from  whence  He  had  called 
them  forth  by  creation. 

Mr.  Olsen:  Was  His  childhood  different  from  that  of  other 
children? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  Yes,  it  must  have  been,  for  He  never  sinned. 

Mr.  Olsen:  Could  the  incarnate  Person  have  sinned? 

Dr.  Chafer:  No.  God  cannot  sin.  The  Bible  is  very  em¬ 
phatic  about  that,  and  Christ  is  God  just  as 
much  as  the  Father  or  the  Spirit.  He  could  be  weary, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  and,  on  the  human  side.  He  could  be 
limited  as  to  His  knowledge,  since  these  experiences  would 
not  complicate  God  with  sin;  but  He  could  not  sin.  It  was 
not  merely  that,  because  of  His  infinite  wisdom  or  power. 
He  wovld  not  sin.  Being  very  God,  He  covld  not  sin. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Is  it  not  possible  for  even  unfallen  humanity 
to  sin? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  Yes.  Adam  fell  by  sin  from  an  unfallen 
state.  He  had  only  a  human  nature;  but  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  His  humanity  was  never  separated  from 
His  Deity.  A  wire  might  easily  be  bent  when  alone,  but  it 
cannot  be  bent  when  welded  into  an  unbendable  bar  of  steel. 
The  humanity  of  Christ  could  not  sin,  being  so  vitally  related 
to  His  Deity.  Had  He  been  able  to  sin  on  earth,  being  the 
same  now.  He  could  sin  now,  and  that  would  ruin  every  hope 
of  ours  which  is  centered  in  Him. 

Mr.  Olsen:  What  reason  does  the  Bible  give  for  Christ’s 
incarnation? 
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Dr.  Chafer  :  There  are  three  reasons,  and  each  of  these  is 
a  very  great  subject  in  itself.  (1)  He  came 
to  manifest  God  to  men.  Looking  at  Christ,  we  know  what 
God  is  like.  Every  act  of  mercy  and  goodness,  even  His 
sacrificial  death,  discloses  the  loving  heart  of  God  for  men. 
(2)  He  came  also  to  fulfill  the  great  prophecies  that  One 
would  sit  on  David’s  throne  and  rule  over  the  earth  forever. 
Each  of  the  two  greatest  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on 
the  incarnation  declares  that  He  came  thus  into  the  world 
that  He  might  fulfill  the  promises  of  God  regarding  a  world- 
Ruler.  But  (3)  He  came  into  this  human  family  that  He 
might  be  our  Kinsman-Redeemer.  As  a  type  of  redemption, 
the  Old  Testament  declared  that  when  a  family  in  Israel  had 
lost  their  estate,  it  could  be  purchased  back  by  a  kinsman, 
provided  he  had  not  suffered  in  the  loss,  was  able  to  redeem 
and  willing  to  redeem.  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  the  perfect 
picture  of  this  redemption.  No  member  of  our  race  could 
redeem  us,  for  each  one  has  suffered  in  the  loss  which  sin 
has  caused.  Christ  was  free  from  sin.  He  was,  therefore, 
the  only  One  Who  could  redeem,  but  He  must  first  become 
one  of  our  human  family  if  He  serves  as  a  Kinsman- 
Redeemer.  This  He  did  in  the  incarnation.  He  became  a 
Kinsman.  He  was  willing  to  redeem,  and  He  alone  could 
pay  the  price  of  redemption,  which  is  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Do  we  have  this  redemption,  whether  we  want 
it  or  not? 

Dr.  Chafer  :  Christ  has  died  for  us  all  and  to  that  extent 
we  do  have  this  great  basis  of  salvation  al¬ 
ready  completed;  but  salvation  is  by  faith,  and  that  means 
that  we  have  something  to  believe  about  our  Saviour.  We 
must  choose  to  be  saved  in  the  way  God  has  provided  for  us 
in  Christ.  In  other  words:  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.” 
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LAW  IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS 
Preface 

The  interpretation  of  the  use  of  the  word  law  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
epistle.  On  a  question  on  which  learned  scholars  differ,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  come  to  a  final  conclusion.  The  present 
work  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  a  reasonable  explanation  is 
possible  for  every  use  of  the  word,  an  explanation  which  is 
consistent  with  the  definitions  and  distinctions  herein  set 
forth.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  article  or  its 
absence  has  definite  significance,  that  Paul  is  arguing  in 
Romans  for  something  more  than  a  setting  aside  of  Mosaic 
law,  and  that  the  significance  of  the  whole  finds  fruit  in 
definite  statements  of  doctrine. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not  a  polemic  against  legal¬ 
ism  in  the  sense  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is.  It  is  a 
setting  forth  of  the  principle  that  it  is  God  who  effects  every 
spiritual  fruit,  whether  justification  or  sanctification,  and 
that  our  part  in  this  transaction  is  that  of  receiving  it  by 
faith.  Paurs  main  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of 
justification  and  sanctification.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
must  demonstrate  the  contrast  of  this  to  the  prevailing  legal¬ 
istic  conceptions. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  attempt  the  refutations  of  other 
theories  in  every  case  and  keep  within  proper  limits.  The 
writer  in  many  cases  only  explains  his  conception.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  other  interpretations  in  some  instances  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  present  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  submitted  as  a 
demonstration  that  a  reasonable  explanation  of  PauFs  con¬ 
ception  of  law  is  possible. 

Introduction 

1.  Preliminary  Definition. 

The  word  law  (Greek,  v6no5)  is  used  in  Scripture  in  many 
different  senses,  most  of  which  are  found  in  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Romans.  No  two  theological  writers  agree  as  to  the 
exact  categories  or  shades  of  meaning  into  which  the  word 
can  best  be  divided.  Essentially,  law  is  any  working  prin¬ 
ciple,  usually  moral,  regulating  conduct,  being  binding  either 
because  revealed  by  God,  established  through  custom,  a  part 
of  man-made  law,  or  a  principle  of  operation  true  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Order,  moral  or  natural,  is  bound  up  in  ^ 
the  character  of  God.  From  this  fundamental  standard,  all 
true  moral  distinctions  and  principles  of  operation  must  be 
determined.  In  contrast  to  standards  of  conduct  which 
spring  from  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  God  are 
the  inferior  standards  of  man.  In  Scripture,  of  course,  we 
deal  primarily  with  law  as  it  relates  to  God,  with  only  a 
very  occasional  reference  to  the  standards  set  up  by  men. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  way  of  preliminary 
distinction,  the  writer  divides  the  various  usages  of  v6(ju)? 
into  six  meanings:  first,  any  recognized  principle  in  opera¬ 
tion  whether  moral,  civil,  or  natural — ^law  in  its  broadest 
sense;  second,  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God  regulating 
conduct  whether  written  or  unwritten — any  moral  law ;  third, 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  law  in  its  quality  as  law;  fourth.  Mosaic  law  specifi¬ 
cally,  including  the  ten  commandments,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  excluding  always  the  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  fifth,  the  whole  Old  Testament  specifically;  sixth,  any 
sphere  of  rule  or  domination.  These  will  be  considered  more 
at  length  under  Section  4  of  the  Introduction. 

2.  The  Use  of  the  Article. 

One  of  the  important  basic  problems  which  must  be  faced 
before  any  exposition  or  distinctions  can  be  made  in  the  use 
of  v6ji05  in  Romans  is  the  problem  of  the  significance  of  the 
Greek  article.  English  translations  are  hopelessly  confusing, 
due  to  the  difference  in  usage  between  the  Greek  article  and 
the  English  article,  and  to  the  fact  that  translators  have 
used  the  English  article  indiscriminately.  The  best  of 
scholars  are  at  odds  as  to  the  significance  of  the  article  in 
the  determination  of  the  use  of  this  word.  Some  have  at- 
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tempted  to  erect  quite  arbitrary  standards.  On  this  point, 
J.  H.  Thayer  says,  “Some  interpreters  contend  that  v6|i05 
without  the  article  [in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  James  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  denotes  not  the  law  of  Moses 
but  law  viewed  as  *a  principle,*  ‘abstract  and  universal.*  *** 
Thayer  goes  on  to  refer  to  Lightfoot,  Vaughan,  Van  Hengel, 
and  Gifford  as  supporters  of  this  idea.  In  refutation  of  this 
contention,  Thayer  quotes  from  the  following  as  proving  the 
contrary : 

“This  distinction  is  contrary  to  usage  (as  exhibited  e.  g. 
in  Sap.  XVIII.  4;  Sir.  XIX.  17;  XXI.  11;  XXI.  8;  1  Macc. 
II.  21;  4  Macc.  VII.  7  and  many  other  exx.  in  the  Apocr.*** 
Thayer  further  appeals  to  the  context  of  the  following  New 
Testament  passages  to  support  this  contention,  “Ro.  II.  17, 
26,  27;  VII.  1  (7);  XIII.  8,  10;  Gal.  III.  17,  18,  23,  24.*** 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  discussion  that  opinions  vary  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  article.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  some  meaning  to  the  use  of  the  article  or  its  absence, 
particularly  when  we  observe  careful  distinction  often  in  the 
same  verse  of  Scripture.  It  is  the  writer*s  contention  that 
the  article  when  used  has  some  significance,  and  when  it  is 
not  used  there  must  be  some  reason  for  its  absence.  With 
such  a  fundamental  assumption,  the  best  plan  of  procedure 
is  an  examination  of  each  passage  with  a  view  to  determin¬ 
ing  why  v6po5  occurs  sometimes  with  the  article  and  in  other 
instances  without  it. 

There  are  three  distinct  uses  of  the  article  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  used  with  v6no5. 
The  first  is  by  far  the  most  common,  the  simple  definite  use. 
This  is  found  in  the  following  passages:  2:14b,  18,  20,  23b, 
26,  27a;  3:19a,  b,  21b;  4:15a,  16;  7:1b,  4,  5,  6,  7a,  c,  12,  14, 
16;  8:3,  4.  Everyone  of  these  references  will  be  found  to  be 
a  specific  reference  to  Mosaic  law  except  3:19  a,  b,  which 
evidently  includes  not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  the  entire 
Old  Testament,  and  7:1b  which  is  probably  more  extensive 

'Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  428. 

*Loc.  eit. 

*Loc.  Cit. 
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than  others,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later.  This  definite  use 
of  the  article,  more  technically  known  as  the  prepositive  use, 
serves,  according  to  Thayer,  “to  distinguish  things,  persons, 
notions  more  exactly.”*  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  uppermost 
in  Paul’s  mind  and  in  his  argument,  in  connection  with  the 
defense  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  grace,  it  is  natural 
that  Mosaic  law  should  be  referred  to  as  “the  law.” 

The  second  use  of  the  article,  well  established  in  Greek 
literature,  is  the  use  of  the  article  when  the  noun  has  modi¬ 
fiers.  The  writer  interprets  the  following  passages  as  having 
this  usage,  and  hence  to  be  distinguished  from  the  first: 
2 :15 ;  7 :21,  23b,  c ;  8 :2a,  b.  The  article  in  this  instance  has 
the  meaning  of  calling  attention  to  the  particular  quality  of 
the  noun  as  portrayed  by  the  modifiers,  and  hence  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  noun  is  determined  not  by  the  article  alone,  but 
by  the  context.  In  the  passages  mentioned,  therefore,  while 
the  article  is  used.  Mosaic  law  is  not  specified. 

The  third  use,  while  often  found  in  much  the  sense  of 
the  first,  is  important  in  that  the  article  is  used  when  no 
modifiers  are  in  the  immediate  grammatical  construction. 
This  third  t3rpe,  called  anaphoric,  or  the  article  of  second 
mention*  refers  the  word  back  to  a  previous  use  of  the  same 
word  and  indicates  that  the  same  sense  is  meant.  In  other 
words,  it  says  the  word  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  previ¬ 
ously  used.  This  is  found  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  law  of  marriage  in  7:2b,  3.  The  importance  of  this 
use  is  that  though  the  article  is  used,  vo^og  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  refer  specifically  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Undoubtedly, 
this  use  sometimes  coincides  with  the  first  use  discussed,  the 
simple  definite  use,  but  in  this  instance,  it  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  definite  use. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  between  these  various 
implications  in  the  use  of  the  article  is  apparent  at  once 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  some  have  attempted  to  make 
vojiog  with  the  article  invariably  the  Mosaic  law.  To  them, 

p.  433. 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Nev)  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Research,  p.  762. 
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6  v6^og  can  refer  only  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  in  some  instances 
to  the  entire  Old  Testament.  An  examination  of  the  use  of 
the  article  with  nouns  having  modifiers  and  its  use  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  previous  discussion  makes  it  clear  that  v6|ao^  may 
be  used  with  the  article  without  referring  directly  and  spe¬ 
cifically  to  Mosaic  law. 

3.  The  Absence  of  the  Article. 

The  real  burden  of  the  controversy  relative  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  article  with  v6^og  falls  on  the  effort  to  distinguish 
variant  meanings  of  the  word  when  no  article  is  used.  It  is 
obvious  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  the  article  is  omitted.  Generally  speaking,  the 
use  of  the  article  makes  a  noun  more  definite  while  its 
absence  makes  the  noun  less  definite  and  even  general,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  context.  The  exact  extent  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  absence  of  the  article  forms  the  burden  of  the 
controversy.  Archibald  M’Caig  gives  us  a  concise  statement 
of  the  more  common  attitude  toward  the  problem: 

'The  word  is  used  both  with  and  without  the  article,  but 
though  in  some  cases  the  substantive  without  the  article 
refers  to  law  in  general,  yet  in  many  other  places  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  refers  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Perhaps,  as  has  been 
suggested,  it  is  that,  where  it  does  refer  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
the  word  without  the  article  points  to  that  law,  not  so  much 
as  Mosaic,  but  in  its  quality  as  law.  But  speaking  generally, 
the  word  with  and  without  the  article  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.”* 

The  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  article  just  made 
may  be  taken  as  a  very  sane  view  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  Greek  authorities,  though  not  without  contradiction 
from  able  scholars,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  on  the  use  of  the  article  (Section  II).  The  only 
conclusion  which  may  be  reached  which  can  be  sustained  in 
every  instance  is  that  the  absence  of  the  article  does  not 
necessarily  make  v6(iog  indefinite,  though  it  at  once  admits 


*  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  v.  s.  Law,  f.  1848. 
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the  possibility.  A.  T.  Robertson,  who  has  no  peer  among 
recent  Greek  scholars,  clearly  points  out  this  fact.’  He 
classifies  it  with  nouns  which  have  an  anarthrous  use,  that 
is,  used  much  in  the  sense  of  a  proper  name  or  term,  definite 
in  itself  even  though  without  the  article. 

Using  this  study  in  the  use  of  the  article  as  background, 
the  only  principle  which  can  be  followed  is  to  determine  in 
each  instance  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the  word,  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  field  of  possibilities. 

4.  The  Meaning  of  Ndjxog  in  Romans. 

Before  attempting  to  expound  the  doctrine  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  various  discussions 
on  law,  it  is  necessary  first  to  point  out  more  at  length  the 
meaning  of  the  various  uses  of  the  word.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  preliminary  definition  (Section  I),  there 
are  at  least  six  different  meanings  of  vopog  found  in  Romans. 

First,  vofiog  is  used  in  the  sense  of  any  recognized  princi¬ 
ple  in  operation  whether  moral,  civil,  or  natural — ^law  in  its 
broadest  sense.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  use  in  Romans, 
but  is  found  a  few  times.  A  good  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  two  instances  in  3:27,  “Where  is  boasting  then?  It 
is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of  works?  Nay:  but  by  the  law 
of  faith.”  In  asking  the  question,  “By  what  law?”  Paul  uses 
v6|iog  in  its  most  general  sense.  Thayer  calls  it,  “Any  law 
whatsoever.”*  It  occurs  here  without  the  article.  It  also 
occurs  in  this  sense  with  the  article  in  7:21,  where  Paul 
writes,  “I  find  then  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil 
is  present  with  me.”  He  finds  this  principle  in  operation.  It 
is  a  reference  to  law  as  a  recognized  principle  in  operation. 
C.  I.  Scofield  concurs  in  this  view  of  its  use  here.*  It  is 
usually  found,  however,  without  the  article,  as  in  7:25a  and 
9:31a,  b.  This  first  use  is  found,  then,  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  article. 

A  second  use  of  vofiog  may  be  defined  as  the  whole  re- 


'A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Re¬ 
search,  p.  796. 

*Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  427. 

^Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  1200,  note. 
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vealed  will  of  God  as  known  in  any  case,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  in  the  sense  of  any 
moral  law.  It  occurs  both  with  and  without  the  article.  Of 
its  use  in  this  sense  with  the  article,  we  find  2:16  a  clear 
example,  “Which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  an¬ 
other.”  The  passage  refers  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  context 
clearly  shows.  It  is  not  the  Mosaic  law,  but  the  law  “written 
in  their  hearts.”  Paul  could  hardly  be  arguing  that  all  Gen¬ 
tiles  had  the  Mosaic  law  written  in  their  hearts.  It  is  the 
revelation  which  God  has  given  them  concerning  right  and 
wrong.  Even  Gentiles  who  do  not  have  the  Scriptures  have 
some  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  This  knowledge  is  their 
law,  and  on  it  they  judge  themselves.  The  article  is  used 
here  in  the  regular  use  of  the  article  when  the  noun  has 
modifiers.  In  this  case  law  is  modified  by  “written  in  their 
hearts.”  It  is  clear  then  that  the  word  does  not  refer  to  the 
law  of  Moses. 

In  3 :20,  there  are  two  examples  of  the  use  of  vofio?  with¬ 
out  the  article  with  this  same  meaning:  “Therefore  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified  in  his  sight: 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.”  In  the  preceding 
argument,  Paul  has  shown  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
without  excuse  before  God.  The  Jews  have  not  kept  their 
law.  The  Gentiles  have  not  kept  the  “law  written  in  their 
hearts.”  He  therefore  concludes  in  3:20  that  “by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.”  As  the  word  law  in¬ 
cludes  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  this  summary,  it  is  clear 
that  it  has  the  general  meaning  of  any  moral  law.  Other  ref¬ 
erences  are:  2:14d,  15;  3:20a,  b,  21a,  28,  31a,  b;  4:13,  14, 
16b;  5:13b;  6:14,  15;  7:1a,  b,  2a,  b,  3,  7b,  8,  9,  22,  26a;  8:7; 
10:4;  13:8,  10. 

A  third  use  of  vojiog  occurs  frequently  in  Romans  in  which 
there  is  reference  not  so  much  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  as  to  its  quality  as  law.  It  includes  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  God,  but  it  has  particular  reference  to  the  law  char- 
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acter  of  such  revelation  as  illustrated  in  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
is  law  such  as  the  law  of  Moses.  It  occurs  only  without  the 
article.  An  illustration  is  afforded  in  2:25,  “For  circum¬ 
cision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law :  but  if  thou  be  a 
breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision.” 
It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  verse  that  Paul  is  thinking  of 
the  Mosaic  law  here,  not  so  much  in  its  content  as  in  its 
character  as  law.  In  the  second  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
the  verse,  the  breaking  of  law  includes  not  only  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God.  This  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  as  in  the  next  two  verses  we  have  v6no5  with  the  article, 
with  the  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  Paul  of  specifically 
referring  to  Mosaic  law  in  a  sense  in  which  he  does  not  in 
2:25.  Other  instances  of  this  use  may  be  found  in:  2:12 
(all  four  instances);  2:13  (two  instances);  2:14a,  c;  2:17; 
2:23a;  2:25a,  b;  2:27b;  5:13a;  5:20;  and  10:5. 

The  fourth  use  of  v6|iog  is  that  in  which  it  refers  to  the 
Mosaic  law  specifically,  though  not  necessarily  excluding  the 
prophets  in  every  instance.  It  always  has  the  article;  that  is, 
it  is  a  use  more  definite  than  the  third  use  which  has  just 
been  discussed.  An  illustration  is  found  in  2:20,  “An  in¬ 
structor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law.”  Law  here 
is  clearly  the  Mosaic  law,  which  is  the  Jew’s  particular  herit¬ 
age,  in  which  the  Jew  is  instructed,  and  by  which  he  is  con¬ 
demned.  In  2:23b,  it  is  evident  that  law  there  includes  the 
ten  commandments;  in  other  words,  the  ten  commandments 
are  a  part  of  the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  an  important  doc¬ 
trinal  point  in  view  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  noted 
theologians  to  make  the  ten  commandments  exempt  from  the 
doing  away  with  law  by  grace.  Other  illustrations  of  this 
meaning  may  be  found  in  2:14b,  18,  23b,  26,  27a;  3:21b; 
4:15a,  16;  7:4,  5,  6,  7a,  c,  12,  14,  16;  8:3,  4. 

A  fifth  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  vojio?  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  Pentateuch  but  the  entire  Old  Testament 
specifically.  This  meaning  is  found  clearly  in  3 :19,  “Now  we 
know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
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who  are  under  the  law:  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God.”  In  the 
immediate  context,  in  the  verses  which  precede  this  state¬ 
ment,  Paul  quotes  from  the  Psalms  and  prophets.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  this  use  must  include  here  not  only  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  sixth  use  of  v6no5  may  be  found  in  its  reference  to  a 
sphere  of  domination  or  rule.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  8:2.  Regardless  which  view  of  interpretation  is  followed 
in  this  verse,  it  is  evident  here  that  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
rule  or  sphere  of  domination.  “For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.”  It  could  be  translated  just  as  accurately,  “For 
the  rule  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  rule  of  sin  and  death.”  Other  illustrations  of 
this  use  may  be  found  in  7 :23b,  c ;  and  in  7 :25b. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  other  possible  uses  of  v6{Aog 
which  do  not  occur  in  Romans,  as  for  instance,  its  use  to 
indicate  laws  which  originate  in  man,  such  as  civil  law.  The 
references  in  7:2,  3  (reference  to  marriage)  might  be  so 
taken,  but  could  equally  well  be  interpreted  to  be  part  of 
God’s  revealed  will,  or  perhaps  both. 

With  these  six  variations  in  the  meaning  of  v6pog  in  mind, 
we  can  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  meanings  in 
each  instance,  with  the  doctrinal  implications  arising  from 
such  interpretation,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject. 

Chapter  I 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONDEMNATION  BY  LAW 
Introduction 

After  the  statement  of  the  theme  of  the  epistle,  Paul  be¬ 
gins  in  1 :18  with  the  formal  argument.  He  sets  out  to  prove 
that  the  whole  world  is  guilty  before  God  and  under  God’s 
condemnation.  He  begins  first  of  all  with  the  Gentiles.  In 
1:18-20,  he  points  out  that  even  the  Gentiles  enjoyed  natural 
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revelation  and  from  this  had  a  knowledge  of  His  power  and 
Godhead  and  are  to  be  condemned  if  they  do  not  live  up  to 
this  revelation.  Because  of  Gentile  rebellion,  God  gives  them 
up  to  their  sin,  as  Paul  indicates  in  1:21-32.  In  a  terrible 
arraignment  of  the  Gentile  world,  Paul  points  to  their  depths 
of  sin,  facts  concerning  which  the  Romans  were  well  familiar. 
In  2:1-16,  Paul  reveals  the  principles  upon  which  God  judges 
the  Gentile  world.  From  2:17  to  3:19,  Paul  deals  with  the 
Jews,  and  shows  their  condemnation  in  relation  to  the  law. 
In  3 :20,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  universal  condemnation  in 
relation  to  the  law,  for  both  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  We 
will  address  ourselves  first  of  all  to  the  problem  of  Gentile 
condemnation  by  the  law. 

1.  The  Gentiles  Are  Condemned  By  Law. 

It  may  well  be  said  at  the  outset  that  Gentiles  are  not 
condemned  by  Jewish  law,  but  by  their  failure  to  measure  up 
to  such  revelation  of  God  as  they  had.  This  will  be  seen  to 
be  Paul’s  argument  in  2 :1-15.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  from  2:12  to  2:15,  there  are  eleven  references  relating 
the  fact  of  Gentile  condemnation  to  law.  In  vs.  12  we  have 
four  references:  “For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law 
shall  also  perish  without  law :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in 
the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law.”  Paul  is  comparing  the 
state  of  the  Gentile  to  the  Jew.  The  Gentile  is  referred  to  as 
having  sinned  without  law  and  as  perishing  without  law. 
The  Jew  on  the  other  hand  is  referred  to  as  having  sinned  in 
the  law  and  as  being  judged  by  the  law.  In  all  four  in¬ 
stances  there  is  no  article,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning 
here  is  the  third  use  of  vofAo;  previously  discussed,  the  use  of 
the  word  to  refer  to  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  quality  as  law.  In 
other  words,  what  Paul  is  saying  about  the  Gentiles  is  that 
they  did  not  have  law  such  os  the  Jews  did.  They  had  natural 
law  and  a  degree  of  revelation,  but  nothing  to  compare  to 
that  which  the  Jews  had.  Very  well,  Paul  argues,  they  shall 
be  judged  on  that  basis.  The  Jews  on  the  other  hand  had  a 
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law.  The  absence  of  the  article  may  be  taken  as  an  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  law — ^the  state  of  law  in  which  they  were  in, 
rather  than  to  the  law  of  Moses  specifically.  According  to 
the  law  the  Jews  had,  they  shall  be  judged  by  it.  Jews  from 
Moses  on  had  written  law.  Before  that  time  they  had  oral 
law  and  tradition  and  direct  revelation  from  God.  On  the 
basis  of  this  revelation  the  Jew  shall  be  judged. 

In  vs.  13,  he  points  out  that  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had 
law  does  not  exalt  their  position  in  the  matter  of  judgment. 
"‘For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the 
doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.”  The  Jews  unable  to  read 
the  law  themselves  were  accustomed  to  hearing  the  law  read 
in  the  synagogue.  This  hearing  of  the  law  had  no  value, 
Paul  argues,  unless  it  is  followed  by  doing.  The  justification 
here  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  complete  justification 
which  comes  of  faith,  but  may  be  said  to  be  the  relative  justi¬ 
fication  which  comes  in  proportion  to  obedience  to  law.  Ac¬ 
cording  as  they  obey  the  law,  they  are  counted  just  in  God's 
eyes.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  principle  of  judgment.  Charles 
Hodge  points  this  out  very  clearly, 

“He  is  not  speaking  of  the  method  of  justification  avail¬ 
able  for  the  sinner,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  but  of  the 
principles  of  justice  which  will  be  applied  to  all  who  look  to 
the  law  for  justification.  If  men  rely  on  works,  they  must 
have  works ;  they  must  be  doers  of  the  law ;  they  must  satisfy 
its  demands,  if  they  are  to  be  justified  by  it.”*® 

The  absence  of  the  article  would  refer  the  law  mentioned 
here  to  the  third  use  discussed  in  the  Introduction — ^reference 
to  law  in  its  quality  as  law,  with  the  Mosaic  law  in  mind. 
The  quality  of  law  is  such  that  judgment  is  based  on  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it. 

Verses  14  and  15  carry  out  this  argument  further: 

“For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves:  Which  shew  the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
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witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another.” 

Verse  14  is  introduced  by  otav,  meaning  whenever.  Paul 
is  not  saying  that  what  follows  is  true  or  that  it  occurs,  but 
is  saying  to  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case,  the  conclusion 
he  reaches  is  true.  To  the  extent  the  Gentiles  should  ac¬ 
tually  accomplish  the  fulfillment  of  the  law,  they  have  a 
standard  of  their  own.  The  article  occurs  with  v6jio5  in  its 
second  occurrence  in  vs.  14.  The  “things  contained  in  the  law*’ 
would  be  the  things  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses.  If  the 
Gentiles  which  do  not  have  a  law  such  as  the  law  of  Moses, 
should  do  the  things  which  are  actually  contained  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  not  having  a  law  such  as  the  law  of  Moses 
become  a  law  unto  themselves,  i.e.,  have  a  law  of  their  own. 
On  this  basis  they  will  be  judged.  Verse  14  connects  with 
vs.  12  rather  than  with  vs.  13.  Paul’s  argument  is  that  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  for  both  Gentile  and  Jew  on  the  basis  God  has 
given  them.  In  vs.  13  the  Jew  is  seen  to  have  no  special 
exemption  because  of  merely  hearing  the  law.  In  vs.  14  the 
Gentile  is  shown  to  have  a  basis  even  though  they  do  not 
have  the  Mosaic  law. 

Verse  15  continues  the  thought  of  the  preceding  verse. 
The  fact  of  conscience  even  among  Gentiles  indicates  the 
existence  of  law  and  a  measure  of  revelation  from  God.  The 
article  is  used  to  call  special  attention  to  the  modifier.  Paul, 
therefore,  has  established  his  case  for  a  ground  of  judgment 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  judgment  will  be  deferred  until  the 
day  of  judgment  according  to  vs.  16.  The  judgment  will  be 
based  on  such  revelation  as  God  has  given  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Israel  ie  Condemned  by  Mosaic  Law. 

In  2:17,  Paul  begins  his  argument  to  prove  that  the  Jew 
with  the  Gentile  stands  condemned  before  God.  He  shows 
first  of  all  that  the  Jew  stands  condemned  by  his  own  law 
— ^the  Mosaic  law.  In  2:17,  Paul  states,  “Behold,  thou  art 
called  a  Jew  and  resteth  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast 
of  God.”  N6jao5  occurs  without  the  article,  and  is  evidently  a 
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reference  to  Mosaic  law  in  its  quality  as  law.  The  Gentile 
rested  in  law  too,  but  not  a  law  such  as  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  whole  background  of  the  Jew  was  that  of  law.  In  vs. 
18,  Paul  uses  v6no5  with  the  article,  reminding  the  Jew  that 
they  are  “instructed  out  of  the  law.”  Here  it  is  specifically 
the  law  of  Moses,  as  pointed  out  by  the  context  and  the 
presence  of  the  article.  It  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  article  in  Romans.  Paul  could 
not  have  said  that  the  Jews  were  instructed  by  the  quality 
of  law,  as  would  be  inferred  if  the  article  was  absent.  They 
were  instructed  in  the  law  itself.  In  2:20,  Paul  makes  the 
further  statement  that  they  have  “the  truth  in  the  law.” 
Again  the  article  is  present.  It  is  the  truth  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  Paul  is  proving  to  the  Jew  that  the  Jew,  possessing 
the  Mosaic  law,  is  in  a  peculiar  position  to  know  the  will  of 
God.  Having  proved  this  point,  evident  in  itself,  he  makes 
his  application.  The  Jew  found  fault  with  the  Gentile  for 
not  keeping  Jewish  law.  Now,  Paul  argues,  has  the  Jew 
himself  kept  his  Jewish  law?  To  make  the  case  more  specific, 
Paul  quotes  from  the  ten  commandments. 

It  could  be  noted  that  the  ten  commandments  are  used 
as  an  example  of  what  Mosaic  law  is.  They  sum  up  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  idea  that  the  ten  commandments  are  a 
separate  law  in  themselves  is  contradicted  by  the  plain  fact 
that  Paul,  in  proving  the  privilege  of  the  Jew  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  used  the  ten  commandments  as  an  example.  It 
is  an  assumption  without  proof  that  where  the  law  is  stated 
to  be  abrogated,  it  is  only  ceremonial  law  that  is  concerned. 
In  a  later  section,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  Paul  proves 
the  inability  of  the  law  to  sanctify.  The  ten  commandments 
can  be  applied  to  the  Christian  only  in  the  sense  that  any 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  so  used — by  spiritual  applica¬ 
tion. 

Three  specific  sins  are  mentioned  by  Paul :  stealing, 
adultery,  and  sacrilege.  The  cunning  of  the  Jew  in  stealing 
was  proverbial.  That  adultery  was  a  common  sin  among 
the  Jews  both  Scripture  and  history  have  demonstrated.  As 
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to  sacrilesre,  the  Jews  were  noted  for  robbing  heathen 
temples.  In  Acts  19:37,  it  is  something  worthy  of  special 
note  in  the  mind  of  the  Ephesian  town  clerk  that  Christian 
Jews  involved  in  the  disturbance  at  Ephesus  were  not  rob¬ 
bers  of  temples.  The  questions  are  self-answered.  Paul 
makes  application  of  these  facts  in  vs.  23,  *Thou  that  makest 
thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law  dishonorest 
thou  God?”  There  is  a  delicate  difference  in  meaning  in  the 
two  uses  of  vofio?  in  this  verse.  The  first  has  no  article  and 
the  second  has  the  article.  What  Paul  is  saying  is  that  the 
very  Jew  who  boasts  of  law  and  of  being  under  law,  by 
breaking  the  law  of  Moses  brings  dishonor  to  God.  The 
Jews  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  under  law.  The 
first  instance  in  this  verse  is  a  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses 
in  its  quality  of  law.  The  second  instance  is  a  reference  to 
the  law  of  Moses  itself  in  its  content.  The  Jew  boasts  be¬ 
cause  he  is  under  the  sphere  of  Mosaic  law,  but  by  breaking 
the  law  itself,  he  makes  his  boasting  vain.  Paul  does  not 
disparage  the  Jew  in  claiming  special  privilege  because  he 
is  under  the  law.  He  points  out  that  the  special  privilege  of 
the  Jew  in  having  this  special  revelation  from  God  results 
in  greater  condemnation,  because  they  do  not  keep  their  law. 

In  2:25,  Paul  points  out  that  even  circumcision  loses  its 
meaning  when  the  law  is  not  kept,  “For  circumcision  verily 
profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law:  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker 
of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision.”  Both 
references  to  law  are  without  the  article.  Paul  is  evidently 
pointing  out  that  not  only  is  the  Jew  who  breaks  the  Mosaic 
law  a  violator  of  that  law,  but  he  becomes  a  violator  of  law 
in  general — a  violator  of  moral  law  of  which  the  Mosaic 
law  is  an  example.  The  point  is  clear  when  we  remember 
that  circumcision  was  given  before  the  Mosaic  law  was 
given,  and  hence  law  must  be  wider  in  its  scope  than  the 
specific  reference  to  the  content  of  Mosaic  law.  As  far  as 
Paul’s  generation  is  concerned,  however,  the  Mosaic  law  is 
the  issue.  In  vs.  26,  Paul  continues  the  same  argument  and 
again  uses  vojiog  without  the  article,  “Therefore  if  the  uncir- 
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cumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  shall  not  his 
uncircumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision.”  The  lot  of  one 
who  keeps  the  moral  standards  of  the  Mosaic  code  without 
being  circumcised  is  better  than  that  of  the  circumcised  who 
breaks  the  Mosaic  law.  None;  is  used  here  with  the  article, 
and  evidently  refers  specifically  to  the  law  of  Moses  as  such. 
Paul  does  not  say  that  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  keep  the 
righteousness  of  the  Mosaic  law,  except  in  a  relative  sense, 
but  in  this  relative  sense  the  keeper  of  the  righteousness  of 
Mosaic  law  is  obviously  better  than  that  of  the  circumcised 
Jew  who  breaks  the  law. 

In  vs.  27,  Paul  makes  his  final  statement  on  this  matter. 
Those  naturally  uncircumcised,  if  they  fulfill  the  law,  make 
the  position  of  the  circumcised  Jew  who  breaks  the  law  all 
the  more  to  be  condemned.  Paul  is  saying  that  the  Jew  is 
hopelessly  condemned  by  the  very  law  which  he  professes 
to  keep.  The  verse  contains  two  references  to  law,  “And 
shall  not  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfill  the 
law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter  of  circumcision  dost 
transgress  the  law?”  The  first  instance  has  the  article  and 
the  second  does  not.  PauPs  argument  is  without  refutation. 
If  the  uncircumcised  keep  the  law  of  Moses  (vonog  with  the 
article)  can  he  not  judge  the  Jew  who  though  having  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  nevertheless 
breaks  law — not  only  Mosaic  law  as  such,  but  moral  law 
in  general  as  illustrated  by  the  law  of  Moses? 

In  chapter  three,  Paul  points  to  the  exalted  privilege  of 
the  Jew  in  having  the  law.  As  to  the  question  of  their  con¬ 
demnation,  Paul  writes  in  vs.  9,  “What  then?  are  we  better 
than  they?  no,  in  no  wise:  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  make  fourteen  specific  indictments,  all  quotations 
from  the  Psalms  and  prophets  to  prove  his  point.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  quotations,  Paul  makes  the  statement, 
“Now,  we  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law :  that  every  mouth  may 
be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before 
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God.”  We  have  here  a  clear  reference  to  v6nog  used  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  evidently  the  entire  Old 
Testament  specifically.  The  article  occurs  in  both  instances. 
The  Jew  is  left  hopelessly  condemned.  The  very  law  of 
which  he  boasted  condemned  him.  As  Paul  points  out,  the 
Old  Testament  quotations  which  he  made  are  not  referring 
to  the  Gentiles  specifically,  but  to  the  Jews. 

In  conclusion,  Paul  sums  up  the  argument  of  the  entire 
section  in  3:20,  “Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight:  for  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin.”  The  article  is  not  used  in  either  instance. 
Including  the  whole  human  family  in  one  wide  sweep,  Paul 
is  saying  that  whatever  moral  code  man  may  be  under, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  observing  such  a  code  will  never 
justify  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  law  in  the  widest  sense, 
including  any  rule  of  conduct,  written  or  unwritten.  Law 
however  perfect  can  only  condemn;  it  cannot  justify;  it 
cannot  save. 

John  F.  Walvoord. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  contimied  in  the  AprU-June  number) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY^S  INFLUENCE  ON  OLD 
TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS 

By  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Few  people  realize  the  phenomenal  influence  that  Pales¬ 
tinian  archaeology  will  exercise  on  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  the  coming  years.  The  same  great  advance  will  be  true 
whenever  Protestant  New  Testament  scholars  enter  the 
field  of  Palestinian  archaeology,  which  at  the  present  time 
the  Catholic  scholars  are  monopolizing  due  to  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  Protestant  scholars. 

In  the  past,  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  has  had  four 
major  original  sources:  First,  the  theological ,  based  upon  the 
New  Testament.  This  field  has  been  a  constant  field  of  Old 
Testament  study  ever  since  the  various  New  Testament 
books  were  written.  Second,  the  traditional,  based  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars. 
This  field  was  originally  the  work  of  the  early  church 
fathers,  but  within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  genuine 
and  productive  revival  of  the  study  of  this  data.  Third,  the 
philological,  based  upon  the  exhaustive  research  of  the 
Hebrew  and  related  Semitic  tongues.  This  field  was  of 
interest  first  to  the  early  church  fathers,  then  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  reformers,  and  during  the  last  century  it  reached  to  its 
greatest  height  through  the  study  of  the  vast  new  sources 
of  epigraphical  material  recovered  by  the  archaeologists  in 
all  the  Near  East  districts.  This  field  is  constantly  producing 
new  material  today  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long 
time  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cuneiform  tablets  in 
our  museums  have  never  yet  been  translated.  Fourth,  the 
historical,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  historical  data  of  those 
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nations  such  as  Egypt  and  Babylonia  whose  history  was 
interrelated  to  that  of  Israel.  This  field  is  in  the  main  only 
a  hundred  years  old  and  constant  researches  are  adding  to 
its  evidential  material.  All  modem  studies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  specialize  upon  the  last  two  of  these  fields. 

Today,  however,  Palestinian  archaeology  is  bringing 
forth  an  unbelievable  amount  of  new  materials  for  each  of 
these  four  techniques  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  and 
consequently  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  that 
book  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Although  this  new 
material  covers  all  four  of  the  fields  its  most  spectacular 
findings  are  in  the  historical  field.  The  Old  Testament  is 
the  “History  of  Redemption”  and  in  no  sense  is  it  a  history 
of  the  Israelite  people.  Not  only  decades,  but  whole  centuries 
of  the  history  of  Israel  are  omitted  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  story  of  these  missing  years  is  coming  to  light  rapidly 
through  the  work  of  the  archaeologist.  Furthermore,  count¬ 
less  new  angles  of  those  historical  events  extensively  treated 
or  simply  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  by  archaeology  but  often  highly  illuminated  by  it. 
All  this  new  material  enables  us  to  study  the  Old  Testament 
now  in  a  far  broader,  more  detailed  and  accurate  historical 
background.  When  this  is  done,  the  uniqueness  of  Israel 
as  God’s  chosen  people  is  almost  phenomenally  presented  by 
archaeology  as  actually  stated  in  the  Bible.  Divine  provi¬ 
dence  is  often  as  strikingly  shown  in  Israel’s  history  which 
is  omitted  from  the  Bible  record  as  that  which  is  actually 
recorded  there:  although,  of  course,  archaeology  can  add 
nothing  except  confirmation  to  the  various  doctrines  of 
Revelation.  It  can  add  nothing  new.  The  archaeologist  is 
constantly  reminded  of  John’s  remarks  on  the  number  of 
books  that  would  be  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  dispensation.  The  archaeologist  feels 
that  the  story  of  Christ’s  work  in  the  Old  Testament  dis¬ 
pensation  likewise  calls  for  an  enormously  expanding  library. 

Not  only  are  many  historical  problems  illuminated  and 
historical  allusions  cleared  up,  but  the  entire  background  of 
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the  prophets  is  enormously  clarified.  The  discovery  of  the 
manufacturing  age  in  the  days  of  the  divided  kingdom  makes 
plain  for  the  first  time  the  unique  economic  crises  of  those 
days  as  reflected  in  the  prophetic  messages.  Furthermore, 
this  fact  of  a  manufacturing  economics  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets  demonstrates  that  the  social  legislation  of 
the  Old  Testament  could  never  have  been  written,  as  the 
liberals  claim,  during  or  after  the  prophetic  period,  but  this 
social  legislation  must  be  dated  to  the  Mosaic  period,  as  the 
Scripture  testifies. 

The  Canaanite  religion  is  now  coming  out  into  the  light 
and  all  its  tragic  immoralties,  infant  sacrifices  and  godless 
ethics  reemphasize  afresh  the  contract  between  God’s  ideals 
for  Israel  and  the  actual  Canaanite  practices.  The  history 
of  those  periods  in  Israel  when  the  nation  degenerated  into 
Canaanite  Baalism,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  and  Jezebel, 
is  as  startlingly  manifest  in  archaeological  digging  as  it  is 
strikingly  portrayed  in  the  Scripture  story.  They  are 
synoptic  records.  The  Ras  Shamra  text  from  North  Syria 
(near  where  the  New  Testament  city  of  Antioch  was 
located),  are  giving  us  minute  details  of  the  Old  Canaanite 
liturgies  and  theology. 

Archaeology  demonstrates  that  Israel’s  system  of  worship 
cut  right  through  the  practices  of  all  other  people.  While 
it  is  related  in  some  ways  to  other  nations,  it  in  no  way 
copies  any.  It  is  unique.  For  example,  some  phases  of 
architecture  common  to  the  heathen  temples  may  be  found 
in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  but  other  phases  of 
Canaanite  or  Egyptian  architecture  are  absolutely  rejected. 
Some  phases  of  the  Canaanite  sacrificial  system  are  similar, 
but  others  are  completely  rejected  for  Israel.  These  differ¬ 
ences  are  so  plain  that  we  can  tell  whether  the  Israelite  is 
worshipping  God  at  that  particular  period  or  whether  he  is  a 
follower  of  Baal. 

The  social  customs  of  a  people  are  a  reflection  of  their 
religious  “idealism”  and  Israel  runs  true  to  form.  The  legal 
codes  of  the  Pentateuch  are  illuminated  by  the  data  of  the 
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excavations  from  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges  and  the 
social  conditions  which  they  reflect.  Incidentally  they  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  findings  of  the  days  of  the  divided 
kingdom. 

The  influence  of  the  foreigner  in  Palestine  is  plainer  to 
the  archaeologist  than  to  the  average  minister.  For  this 
foreign  phase  of  the  Old  Testament  was  never  sufficiently 
emphasized  by  the  earlier  scholars.  Jezebel’s  influence  for 
evil  in  Palestine  is  more  real  to  the  archaeologist  than  to 
the  minister.  The  influence  of  the  Phoenician  builders  of 
Solomon’s  temple  revolutionized  the  architectural  history  of 
Palestine  as  phenomenally  as  the  automobile  has  changed 
transportational  methods  of  America.  The  other  side  of  the 
story  is  sometimes  true  that  Israel  completely  revolutionized 
the  architectural  history  of  Palestine  for  the  type  of  city 
defenses  invented  by  Joshua  are  in  absolute  contrast  to  the 
type  used  by  the  Canaanites. 

The  Philistines  brought  in  an  intensive  iron  culture,  but 
although  David  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
neither  he  nor  his  son  Solomon  made  a  success  of  the  iron 
monopoly.  A  major  source  of  Solomon’s  wealth  came 
through  the  copper  which  he  sold  down  the  Red  Sea  after 
copper  had  lost  all  economic  value  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Like  modern  manufacturing  nations  he  made  his 
wealth  off  of  the  backward  people  of  his  time.  As  Solomon 
is  the  last  figure  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  copper 
industry  so  at  the  other  end  of  Israel’s  history  is  Abraham 
and  the  copper  trade,  although  it  is  archaeology  alone  which 
has  demonstrated  this  latter  fact.  In  Genesis,  the  14th 
chapter,  is  the  story  of  the  kings  who  invaded  Trans- 
Jordania  and  took  Lot  captive,  after  which  Abraham  de¬ 
feated  the  rear  guard  of  that  army  and  rescued  Lot.  No 
one  ever  understood  the  reason  for  this  invasion  of  Southern 
Trans-Jordania  until  a  few  years  ago  when  the  great  copper 
workings  in  that  country  from  the  days  of  this  invasion 
were  discovered.  It  was  another  “Ethiopian  campaign.” 

Until  recently  art  was  normally  thought  of  by  Old  Testa- 
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ment  students  as  being  taboo  to  Israel,  although  they  surely 
saw  God’s  use  of  art  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  sanctu¬ 
aries.  Archaeology  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  as  truly  a  people  of  the  arts  as  their  Canaanite 
neighbors.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
Israel  inaugurated  anything  in  the  way  of  style,  but  she  was 
a  good  copyist. 

All  this  means  that  the  New  Testament  scholar  of  today 
must  know  vastly  more  data  than  the  scholar  of  yesterday 
if  he  is  to  be  a  true  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
question  is  naturally  asked  what  does  this  new  learning  do 
to  the  old  accepted  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  some  cases  it  corrects  these,  for  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  for  example,  we  now  have  at  least  twenty  times 
as  much  detailed  historical  information  as  was  available  to 
any  Old  Testament  scholar  a  hundred  years  go.  The  actual 
life  of  Abraham  is  far  more  interesting  and  spectacular  than 
the  old  commentators  ever  dreamed.  Of  course,  the  theo^ 
logical  significance  of  his  life  is  unchanged  save  that  God’s 
divine  workings  are  still  more  unique  to  the  archaeologist 
than  to  the  older  Bible  student.  In  other  phases  of  Old 
Testament  history  archaeology  is  largely  silent,  as  in  the 
inter-Testament  period,  where  the  old  city  of  David  was 
destroyed  for  military  purposes  and  with  this  destruction 
went  the  archaeological  data  whereby  we  might  have  under¬ 
stood  that  period  more  fully.  In  other  cases  archaeology 
strengthens  the  older  interpretations ;  for  example,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  land  of  Palestine  for  Joshua’s  conquest  was 
understood  in  its  general  outline  by  the  older  scholars  al¬ 
though  the  mass  of  new  details  strengthens  the  older  posi¬ 
tion. 

Archaeology  has  demonstrated  that  the  spiritual  gulf 
between  Israel  and  the  other  peoples  in  and  around  Palestine 
was  more  unique  than  we  had  thought  although  actually  the 
relationships  and  contacts  between  these  peoples  were  more 
numerous  and  significant  than  any  older  historian  had  ever 
maintained.  In  short,  the  supernatural  factors  in  the  Old 
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Testament  become  vastly  more  striking  and  the  believing 
archaeologist  can  sing  more  enthusiastically  than  did  ancient 
Israel : 

“Oh  sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song;  for  he  hath  done 
marvelous  things:  his  right  hand,  and  his  holy  arm,  hath 
wrought  salvation  for  him.  Jehovah  hath  made  known  his 
salvation:  his  righteousness  hath  he  openly  showed  in  the 
sight  of  the  nations.  He  hath  remembered  his  loving  kind¬ 
ness  and  his  faithfulness  toward  the  house  of  Israel:  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God”  (Psalm 
98:1-3). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


->  "O'  o 

FRUITS  OF  D.  L.  MOODY’S  MINISTRY 

Some  fifty-four  years  ago.  Moody  and  Sankey  were  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  at  Brighton,  the  famous  watering-place  on  the 
south  coast  of  England.  The  services  were  being  held  in  a 
theater,  and  to  one  of  them  came  a  “reckless  yopng  blade” 
who  held  a  commission  under  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  There 
was  no  spiritual  yearning  in  his  heart;  nor  had  he  come  to 
do  ought  but  scoff.  But  Moody’s  message  found  its  mark. 
This  young  officer  was  D.  E.  Hoste,  who,  devoting  his  life 
to  Christ  and  missionary  service,  afterwards  became  General 
Director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  had  charge  of  the 
activities  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  missionaries,  laboring 
in  the  interior  of  that  almost  incredible  land,  the  world  calls 
China. 

A.  Chester  Mann  in  Moody:  Winner  of  Sovls.  p.  133. 
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THE  TWO  ADAMS 
(Exposition  of  Romans  5:12-21) 

By  George  C.  Westberg,  Th.D. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  have  God’s  beautiful 
story  of  redemption.  But  it  is  also  a  book  of  unsparing 
detailment  of  sin  in  all  its  exceeding  sinfulness  and  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences.  In  the  same  epistle  we  have  also  the 
complete  redemption  of  man  and  brute  creation  at  the  second 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Redemption  means  deliverance  according  to  irighteous- 
ness.  This  righteousness  of  God  is  provided  through  the 
Person  and  the  work  of  His  Son,  3:21-26.  This  righteous¬ 
ness  which  God  provides  is  offered  to  all  in  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  and  is  bestowed  upon  all  who  believe  that  mes¬ 
sage.  Because  this  righteousness  is  reckoned  over  to  the 
account  of  the  believer,  he  is  freely  justified  from  all  things. 
This  is  asserted  in  3 :24 :  “Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  This  truth 
is  described,  enforced,  and  illustrated  in  the  verses  that 
follow,  that  is,  3:25  to  4:25.  Then  in  5:1-11  the  believer 
is  seen  to  be  at  peace  with  God  and  rejoicing  in  God  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  been  made  the  recipient  of 
Christ’s  perfect  reconciling  work. 

Up  to  chapter  5:11  personal  sins  and  guilt  have  been  in 
view.  We  see  in  chapters  1  to  5  how  God  delivers  from 
sins — personal  transgression  and  resultant  guilt,  and  we  note 
in  chapter  6  His  way  of  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
indwelling  sin.  Sin  is  the  root  of  which  sins  are  the  fruit. 
This  deliverance,  in  a  practical  way,  is  unfolded  in  chapter 
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6,  while  the  foundation  of  such  deliverance  is  set  forth  in 
6:12-21. 

The  righteousness  of  God  is  here  shown  to  provide  the 
ground  for  a  new  creation.  Into  this  new  creation  believers 
necessarily  enter.  The  acceptance  of  the  righteousness  pro¬ 
vided  by  God  as  the  believer’s  justification  involves  a  living, 
spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the  result  of  which  is  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  In  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
not  only  is  justification  by  faith  secured,  but  a  foundation 
is  also  laid  for  a  new  creation.  We  are  detached  from  the 
old  creation  by  the  power  of  His  death,  and  attached  to  the 
new  creation  by  the  power  of  His  resurrection.  A  believer 
in  Christ  is  incorporated  into  Christ  and  becomes  a  member 
of  that  spiritual  body,  the  true  Church,  of  which  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  Head.  Thus  the  believer  not  only  has  the 
benefit  of  His  merit,  but  also  the  influx  of  His  life.  This  is 
the  great  subject  which  begins  with  5:12  and  continues 
through  chapter  eight. 

I.  The  Dismal  Failure  of  the  First  Adam:  vs.  12 

“Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  [the  first  Adam]  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin:  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.” 

“Sin,”  it  is  said,  “stings  all  hearts,  darkens  all  homes, 
deforms  all  characters,  deceives  all  souls,  and  digs  all  graves. 
Sin  blights  beauty,  blackens  purity,  and  blasts  the  noblest 
work  of  God.  Like  a  deadly  monster  it  strikes  its  poisonous 
fangs  into  the  life-blood  of  manhood,  and  there  is  no  earthly 
cure  for  the  malady.  It  is  as  fatal  as  leprosy,  and  as  un¬ 
quenchable  as  eternal  burnings.  Sin  is  more  than  an  error, 
more  than  a  mistake,  more  than  lack  of  judgment:  it  is 
deeper  than  environment,  wider  than  heredity,  and  faster 
than  time.  It  is  not  only  against  individuals,  nations,  and 
society,  but  it  is  waving  the  black  flag  of  treason  against 
the  government  of  God,  and  the  banner  of  the  Cross.” 

In  this  twelfth  verse  we  have  the  world’s  history  laid 
bare  at  the  source,  and  the  key  to  that  history  is  placed  in 
our  hands.  “By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world.”  This 
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is  the  origin  of  sin  as  far  as  the  human  family  is  concerned. 
The  third  chapter  of  Genesis  gives  the  fullest  account  of  this 
awful  tragedy  in  the  experiences  of  mankind.  In  Rom. 
6:12-21  we  are  told  how  sin  made  its  way  into  the  human 
race.  Sin  was  already  in  the  world,  as  the  existence  of 
Satan  and  the  chaotic  condition  of  things  in  the  beginning, 
strikingly  testify.  Had  there  been  no  such  account  as  that 
found  in  Genesis  three,  there  would  still  have  remained  the 
problem  of  sin  and  the  fall.  If  the  fall  of  man  were  not 
narrated  in  Genesis,  we  should  have  to  postulate  some  such 
event  to  account  for  the  present  condition  in  which  we  find 
man.  Scripture  makes  the  historical  statement  of  the  fact 
and  universality  of  sin  which  is  corroborated  by  the  status 
and  experience  of  every  human  everywhere  in  this  world. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  free 
moral  agents.  That  while  they  were  sinless  beings,  yet  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  sin,  just  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  not  to  sin.  The  sin  of  our  first  parents  was  purely 
volitional  and  decidedly  an  act  of  their  own  determination. 
Their  sin  was,  like  all  other  sin,  a  voluntary  act  of  the  will. 
The  sin  came  from  an  outside  source,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
instigated  from  without  because  there  was  no  sin  in  the 
nature  of  the  first  pair  of  humans.  Consequently,  there  must 
have  been  an  ungodly  principle  already  in  the  world,  the  fall 
of  Satan  and  the  evil  angels  having  already  taken  place. 

The  essence  of  the  first  sin  lay  in  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
will — an  exaltation  of  the  will  of  man  over  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  a  deliberate  transgressing  of  a  divinely  marked 
boundary,  an  overstepping  of  Divine  limits.  This  first  sin 
was,  what  every  sin  committeed  since  has  been,  a  positive 
disbelief  in  the  Word  of  God.  “By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.”  The  Apostle  Paul  says  “sin” — not  “sins.”  He 
is  looking  not  at  the  concrete  acts  of  sin,  not  at  the  habit, 
but  he  has  here  in  mind  an  active  pervading  principle.  The 
first  Adam  did  not  bring  sin  into  the  world  by  setting  a  bad 
example,  but  his  one  act  wrought  a  constitutional  change  of 
unholiness  within  his  heart.  That  act  resulted  in  an  innate 
corrupting  principle  that  transmitted  itself  just  as  his  natu- 
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ral  features  are  transmitted.  Because  he  had  two  feet  rather 
than  four,  so  all  his  descendants  are  bipedal:  and  as  he  be¬ 
came  a  sinner,  so  each  member  of  the  race  became  a  sinner. 
Thus  sin  entered  into  the  “world”  of  men.  The  natural 
creation  was  affected  on  account  of  Adam’s  sin,  Gen.  3:17, 
Rom.  8:20,  but  not  by  direct  connection,  and  the  Apostle 
does  not  contemplate  it  in  the  word  “world.”  He  refers  to 
the  world  of  mankind.  Without  giving  a  reason  for  it,  the 
Apostle  simply  and  positively  states  it  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  in  the  fall  of  Adam  the  whole  human  race  not  only 
inherited  a  sinful  nature,  but  that  we  were  all  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  Adam. 

“And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned”  (5:12).  Paul  does  not  say  “all  have  sinned.”  It  is 
not  true  that  all  have  sinned  personally,  as  for  example,  the 
new-born  babe.  But  all  sinned  in  the  federal  head,  Adam. 
The  aorist  tense,  fjfiapTov,  expresses  a  definite  act.  Is 
righteousness  reckoned  to  us  through  Christ?  So  is  guilt 
reckoned  to  us  through  Adam.  We  must  draw  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  here.  It  is  not  the  sinful  nature  of  Adam  that  is  in 
question  because  that  is  certainly  inherited  by  all  the  race. 

“And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 
a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image;  and  called  his 
name  Seth”  (Gen.  5:3).  From  this  son  come  all  the  human 
race  because  the  other  descendants  of  Adam  were  drowned 
in  the  flood.  It  is  the  guilt  of  Adam  imputed  to  us  that  is 
in  view  here.  The  plain  question  comes,  “Am  I  guilty  then 
of  Adam’s  sin?”  Yes,  we  are  guilty  in  Adam,  our  federal 
head,  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  we  are  righteous  in 
Christ  as  saved  ones.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  Book 
of  Hebrews,  “Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham ;  for  he  was  yet  in 
the  loins  of  Abraham  when  Melchisedec  met  him”  (7:9-10). 
This  refers  to  the  incident  related  in  Genesis  14  when  Abra¬ 
ham  met  Melchisedec  as  Abraham  was  returning  from  his 
victory  over  the  kings.  “Abraham  gave  Melchisedec  tithes 
of  all.”  Levi  was  the  great  grandson  of  Abraham  and  was 
not  bom  until  about  160  years  after  this  event.  And  yet 
the  Apostle  says  that  Levi  was  in  Abraham  and  paid  tithes 
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in  Abraham  when  he — Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec. 
Thus  all  sinned  in  Adam  and  with  Adam  come  under  the 
universal  penalty  of  death.  ''Death  passed  upon  all  men.** 
This  death  penalty  is  threefold:  First,  physical  death  which 
began  (became  operative)  the  day  Adam  sinned,  Clen.  3:19, 
5:5,  Rom.  5:14.  Secondly,  spiritual  death  set  in  the  day 
Adam  sinned.  He  was  afraid  of  God,  ashamed  and  estranged, 
and  this  is  the  estate  of  every  unsaved  man  in  the  world, 
Rom.  6:18,  Eph.  2:1,  2  Tim.  1:10,  Rom.  6:21.  Thirdly, 
eternal  death  came  and  will  be  the  end  of  every  unsaved 
man.  Eternal  death  does  not  mean  annihilation,  but  an 
eternal  separation  from  God,  Rom.  6:23,  Luke  16:21>23, 
John  5:28-29.  Thus  Rom.  5:12  announces  the  bold-faced 
statement  that  the  First  Adam  failed  as  seen  in  the  fact 
and  universality  of  sin. 

II.  The  Two  Federal  Headships  Compared 
AND  Contrasted:  w.  13-17 

In  verses  13-14  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  is  set  forth. 
"For  prior  to  the  law,  sin  actually  existed  in  the  world,  but 
sin  was  not  set  down  to  man*s  account  when  there  was  no 
law.  Nevertheless  from  Adam  to  Moses  death  reigned  as 
king,  even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness 
of  Adam’s  transgression.  Now  Adam  is  a  type  of  Him  who 
was  to  come.”‘  Adam  sinned  against  a  command  distinctly 
stated.  From  that  time  till  Moses  there  was  no  law  given 
and  there  was  no  individual  transgression  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  yet  death  reigned.  Why?  Because 
of  the  transgression  of  Adam.  "Until  the  law” — ^that  is,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  law,  equivalent  to  the  expression  in  verse 
14,  "from  Adam  to  Moses” — a  period  of  2500  years — "sin 
was  in  the  world.”  The  simple  fact  is  stated,  and  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  supply  abundant  proof  that  such  was 
the  case,  Gen.  6:5-6,  11;  8:21.  Here  is  God’s  statement  as 
to  the  solemn  and  awful  fact  that  sin  was  in  the  world. 

Again,  the  Apostle  gives  evidence  of  this  fact.  He  makes 
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no  attempt  to  prove  his  assertion  by  any  startling  enumera¬ 
tion  of  fearful  crimes  and  criminals,  or  examples  in  details 
of  murders,  adulteries,  lies,  blasphemies,  or  even  of  the 
judgment  of  Almighty  God  visited  on  individuals,  as  Cain; 
or  more  generally  on  mankind,  as  the  deluge;  or  on  nations 
as  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  the  proof 
that  he  gives  for  the  fact  that  sin  prevailed  from  Adam  to 
Moses  is  simply  this;  “Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses.” 

Death  supposes  sin,  but  where  sin  is  not,  death  has  no 
place;  but  death,  the  penalty  of  sin,  reigned  universally. 
No  age,  sex,  class,  or  character  was  exempt  from  its  absolute 
sway.  Death  reigned  uninterruptedly,  irresistibly,  indis¬ 
criminately,  inexorably  from  Adam  to  Moses.  It  was  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  death  pervading,  poisoning,  and  cor¬ 
rupting  man’s  whole  being.  It  is  seen  inflicting  its  penal 
sentence  upon  his  intellect,  understanding,  affections,  will, 
conscience  and  services.  All  were  dead.  Everything  about 
man  is  seen  as  dead — dead  works,  dead  affections,  dead 
hopes,  the  darkness  of  death  in  men’s  minds.  Man  is  seen 
as  twice  dead — dead  under  sentence  of  law,  and  dead  in 
nature  and  constitution.  All  this  about  man  was  actual  and 
existing  before  the  law  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai. 

It  must  be  noted  again  that  death  brings  the  infliction 
of  penal  evil,  i.e.,  its  presence  implies  the  violation  of  law, 
“ — ^for  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.”  “Where 
no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression.”  What  law,  then,  has 
been  broken  by  all  men  seeing  “all  sinned  and  death  passed 
upon  all  men”?  Not  the  law  of  Moses  for  sin  was  in  the 
world  before  Moses.  Not  the  law  of  conscience  for  death 
reigned  over  even  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  Adam’s  transgression.  Of  course  he  does  not  imply 
that  actual  transgressions  have  not  followed  upon  original 
sin,  but  he  does  most  distinctly  imply  that  penal  death  has 
been  inflicted  on  those  who  never  in  their  own  persons  trans¬ 
gressed  any  known  or  recognized  command  of  God.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  infants  and  idiots  who  are  born  into 
the  world  subject  to  penal  evils  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  transgressions.  The 
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law,  then,  which  all  violated  in  the  one  sin  of  the  First 
Adam  is  plainly  stated  in  Gen.  2 :17,  “But  of  the  three  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it;  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.” 
Therefore  it  follows  incontestably  that  those  who  did  not  sin 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  having  sinned  in  Adam.  Their  transgression 
was  involved  in  his,  and  they  have  inherited  from  him  his 
sin  and  guilt,  with  the  propensity  to  sin,  and  the  penalty 
due  sin. 

“Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
sinned.”  As  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham  so  we  sinned  in 
Adam.  What  a  flood  of  corruption  from  one  single  spring! 
What  an  all-pervading  and  incurable  leprosy  from  just  one 
little  spot!  Surely,  they  are  all  fools  who  make  a  mock  at 
sin.  Adam  was  not  merely  the  fountain  head  of  our  dis¬ 
obedience,  sin,  fall,  and  death,  but  he  was  also  “the  flgure 
of  Him  that  was  to  come”  (vs.  14). 

In  this  connection  we  will  trace  the  similarities  between 
the  flrst  Adam  and  the  Last  Adam.  The  Apostle  speaks  as 
if  there  were  but  two  men  that  ever  lived — ^the  first  Adam 
and  the  Last  Adam.  All  the  others  are  headed  up  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two.  They  were  representative  men 
in  God's  mind  and  counsel,  and  therefore  the  Spirit  of  God 
speaks  of  all  mankind  as  of  two  men.  Seven  points  of  com¬ 
parison  are  to  be  noted  briefly:  (1)  Both  are  regarded  and 
set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  federal  heads  of  their  respective 
families.  To  which  do  I  belong?  Am  I  born  of  the  flesh 
and  still  remaining  in  the  flesh?  Have  I  been  born  of  God 
and  thus  come  under  the  headship  of  the  last  Adam? 
(2)  Both  are  set  forth  as  communicating  what  belongs  to 
him  to  all  his  family.  The  first  Adam  communicated  un¬ 
belief,  sin,  ruin  and  death.  The  last  Adam  communicated  to 
His  family  faith,  righteousness,  redemption,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  eternal  life.  (3)  Both  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible  as 
prototypes  of  human  nature.  The  first  is  earthy  but  the 
last  Adam  is  heavenly  (1  Cor.  15:47-49,  1  John  3:2,  Phil. 
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3:20-21).  (4)  3oth  have  had  dominion  given  to  them.  The 
first  Adam  lost  his  dominion  and  surrendered  his  crown  to 
Satan.  The  dominion  of  the  last  Adam  is  “over  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  forever  and  forever”  (Gen.  1:26, 
Heb.  2:7,  Eph.  1:18-19).  (5)  Both  had  their  brides  created 
in  themselves.  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam, 
and  while  he  slept,  God  took  a  rib  from  his  side  and  out  of 
it  He  made  a  woman.  God  also  caused  a  deep  sleep,  the 
sleep  of  death  to  fall  upon  Christ.  Through  His  death  and 
resurrection  the  Church,  His  bride,  has  been  formed  (Gen. 
2:21,  Eph.  6:27,  29-32).  (6)  For  both  God  prepared  a  new 
creation.  During  the  seven  day^s  work  of  creation,  God  was 
preparing  a  home  for  Adam  and  Eve.  In  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Bible  we  read  of  the  restored  Eden  for  the  Last  Adam 
and  his  bride,  the  Church.  (7)  In  both  instances  the  bride¬ 
groom  gives  his  name  to  the  bride:  “Male  and  female  cre¬ 
ated  He  them,  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam”  (Gen.  5:2).  “For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  has  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ”  (1  Cor.  12:12).  To  which 
of  these  bridegrooms  are  we  united?  The  earthy  or  the 
heavenly?  All  men  are  either  in  Adam  or  in  Christ — ^in 
the  first  man  by  nature,  or  in  the  last  Adam  by  grace. 

Next  we  will  trace  dissimilarities  between  these  two 
men:  w.  15-17.  “But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free 
gift.  For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much 
more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  And  not 
as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift;  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of 
many  offences  unto  justification.  For  by  one  man’s  offence 
death  reigned  by  one:  much  more  they  which  receive  abund¬ 
ance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign 
in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.”  Before  the  Apostle  draws  his 
conclusions  from  the  argument  he  is  using,  he  stops  to  point 
out  certain  features  connected  with  those  two  fountain-heads 
in  which  they  stand  in  remarkable  contrast,  and  in  which 
Christ  abundantly  excels  over  Adam.  While  Adam  is  a  type 
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of  Christ  and  thus  in  certain  features  there  is  a  similarity 
between  them,  there  are  three  features  in  which  there  is 
striking  contrast  between  them.  The  contrast  consists  in 
this,  that  in  the  case  of  Adam  there  is  the  measuring  of 
penalty  in  exact  righteousness;  while  in  Christ  there  is  a 
wealth  of  blessing  that  far  exceeds  the  need  that  has  to 
be  met.  It  is  a  “much  more”  than  recovery  of  a  position 
and  condition  that  have  been  lost.  It  is  the  gaining  a  much 
higher  place  and  a  condition  of  blessing  infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  were  forfeited  by  sin.  Here  we  will  con¬ 
sider  the  three  features  in  which  the  contrast  between  the 
first  Adam  and  the  last  Adam  is  so  strikingly  emphasized. 

First,  there  is  a  difference  between  “the  offence”  of  the 
one  and  the  “free  gift”  which  is  by  the  Other.  By  Adam’s 
one  offence  death  has  been  transmitted  to  “the  many”  who 
have  sprung  from  him.  The  death  that  came  to  Adam  as 
penalty  for  sin  has  passed  on  in  that  character  to  those  that 
have  descended  from  him.  Now  “the  free  gift”  by  Christ, 
conferred  on  “the  many”  to  whom  it  was  given  to  “live  by 
Him,”  abounds  for  them  far  beyond  their  deliverance  from 
death.  It  means  for  them  life  in  the  abundance  of  its  power. 
It  is  “much  more”  than  salvation  from  the  death  duly  and 
righteously  deserved.  It  is  the  positive  reality  and  blessed¬ 
ness  of  living  with  God. 

Again,  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  effects  of  “the 
one  sin”  and  the  effects  of  “the  gift.”  A  state  of  condemna¬ 
tion  was  established  by  one  sin.  One  sin  produced  a  sub¬ 
sisting  state  of  condemnation.  One  sin  brought  it  in.  “The 
gift”  through  Christ  has  established  a  state  of  abiding 
righteousness.  This  state  of  positive  righteousness  is  “much 
more”  than  deliverance  out  of  a  state  of  condemnation, 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the  accumulation  of  offences;  but 
beyond  the  deliverance  from  the  condemnation,  there  is  the 
provision  of  a  state  of  positive  righteousness  which  is  one 
of  abiding  acceptance.  This  is  a  righteousness  already  pro¬ 
duced,  fully  accomplished  and  conferred  by  God  in  grace. 
How  blessed  to  have  it  thus  as  the  transcending  favor  of 
God. 
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The  third  feature  in  which  there  is  a  contrast  relates  to 
the  final  results.  Through  the  offence  of  one  man,  there  has 
come  in  by  the  one  a  reign  of  death.  It  has  been  an  absolute 
reign — a  reign  of  irresistible  power.  Now  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  “who  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  the 
gift  of  righteousness.”  It  is  not  merely  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  death,  and  from  its  reign  and  triumph,  but  a 
“much  more”  by  which  they  themselves  are  “more  than  con¬ 
querors.”  By  the  power  of  the  life  that  grace  confers  on 
them  they  themselves  reign.  The  life  they  have  is  life 
through,  and  in  the  living  victorious  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  In 
this  Man,  and  in  His  life  and  strength  they  reign.  What 
an  abundance  of  grace ! 

III.  The  Glorious  Triumph  of  the 
Last  Adam:  w.  18-21 

To  rightly  understand  this  triumph  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  comparisons  and  contrasts  of  the  foregoing  section. 
There  is  an  evident  threefold  triumph  in  the  passage  before 
us.  In  verse  18  the  all-sufficiency  of  God’s  righteousness  is 
set  forth:  “Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so  by  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifi¬ 
cation  of  life.”  The  one  act  of  Adam  operated  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  subsisting  state  of  condemnation  for  all 
men.  So,  too,  by  one  righteousness  there  has  been  brought 
in  for  all  men  an  abiding  state  of  righteousness.  Before  his 
fall  Adam  lived  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  he  was  living 
under  conditions  of  testing,  and  so  was  not  in  an  abiding 
state  of  righteousness.  When  he  fell  he  came  into  a  new 
state.  After  he  sinned  he  was  no  longer  under  testing  in 
innocence.  He  was  in  a  new  condition  entirely.  It  was  a 
state  of  condemnation.  This  state  was  brought  in  by  his 
one  offence.  His  one  offence  bringing  in  such  a  state  deter¬ 
mined  for  all  men  a  living  in  a  state  of  condemnation. 

Now  Christ  by  His  one  righteousness  has  established  an 
abiding  state  of  righteousness.  He  is  living  in  such  a  state 
and  He  has  provided  it  for  all  men.  Just  as  Adam  by  his 
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one  offence  passed  out  of  a  state  of  testing  in  innocence  into 
a  state  of  living  under  condemnation,  so  Christ  by  His  one 
righteousness  has  passed  out  of  a  state  of  living  in  which 
He  was  in  relation  to  sin  (always  personally  sinless,  of 
course)  into  a  state  in  which  He  lives  no  more  in  reference 
to  sin,  but  to  (Jod — a  state  of  subsisting  righteousness.  This 
He  has  accomplished  in  behalf  of  all  men.  The  Apostle  is 
here  affirming  the  all-sufficiency  of  God’s  righteousness.  It 
is  for  all  men.  In  speaking  of  the  state  of  condemnation 
Paul  does  not  say  **of  life.”  Those  who  are  living  in  this 
state  are  living  in  a  state  that  is  really  death.  When  he 
speaks  of  a  state  of  abiding  righteousness,  then  he  says, 
“of  life.”  These  are  the  justified  ones  and  the  only  ones 
said  to  be  really  living. 

In  verse  19  we  see  a  second  aspect  of  the  triumph  of  the 
last  Adam,  namely,  the  fact  of  the  impartation  of  natures: 
“For  as  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.” 
By  the  disobedience  of  one,  the  many  (the  whole  human 
race)  springing  from  him  have  been  caused  to  be  sinners. 
They  are  sinners  by  the  fact  of  inheriting  his  corrupt  moral 
nature.  So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  those  who  have  received  life  and  “the  divine  nature” 
from  Him  are  righteous.  They  are  not  righteous  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  Him  by  whom  they  live.  In  Him  they  are 
holy,  unblameable  and  unreprovable.  By  His  one  obedience 
they  have  been  made  righteous. 

The  third  thought  of  triumph  is  found  in  verses  20-21: 
“Moreover  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound. 
But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound: 
“That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.”  This  section  certainly  speaks  of  the  triumph  of 
grace  over  sin.  In  verse  13  we  saw  that  sin  was  in  the 
world  before  the  law,  so  that  God’s  object  in  giving  the  law 
could  not  have  been  to  give  men  a  way  to  become  righteous; 
for  although  the  law  might  show  a  perfectly  holy  being  how 
to  keep  himself  holy,  it  can  do  nothing  but  condemn  a  sinner. 
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Consequently,  we  read  in  verse  20;  “The  law  entered  that 
the  offence  might  abound.”  “The  law  come  in  besides”  [or  as 
an  added  thing,  Gal.  3:19]  “that  the  trespass  might  abound” 
[or  become  fully  manifest  in  its  real  character].  “The  object 
of  the  law  was  to  lay  down  (before  people  already  sinners) 
a  boundary-line  which  should  mark  the  limits  of  right  and 
wrong;  so  that  sin,  in  transgressing  this  line,  might  mani¬ 
fest  its  real  nature,  and  be  distinctly  recognized  for  what 
it  is.”  What  folly,  then,  to  seek  to  be  saved  by  the  law 
when  its  constant  and  relentless  attitude  toward  us  is  only 
that  of  condemnation.  Until  its  penalty  is  fully  satisfied  the 
law  must  keep  on  condemning  us  and  delivering  us  over  unto 
death  to  suffer  for  our  sins.  This  then  is  the  office  of  the 
law,  to  reveal,  expose  and  denounce  sin  and  to  condemn  the 
sinner.  But  thanks  be  to  God  for  the  last  part  of  verse  20, 
“But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.” 
The  marvelous  grace  of  God  extends  far  beyond  all  the  sin 
that  even  His  own  infinitely  holy  law  uncovers.  And  when 
a  man  trusts  Christ  and  thus  becomes  justified  through  Him, 
the  law  ceases  at  once  to  condemn  him — indeed  the  law 
utterly  ceases  to  speak  to  him  because  through  Christ  the 
saint  has  forever  died  to  the  law  and  all  its  claims.  The 
claims  were  all  and  forever  met  by  Christ  the  believer’s 
Substitute  on  the  Cross.  The  law  has  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  last  Adam  and  the  New  Creation.  The  believer’s  only 
Adam  is  the  Lord  Jesus  with  whom  he  is  now  and  forever 
identified.  The  believer  was  in  the  first  Adam  by  birth,  but 
the  Lord  assumed,  at  the  Cross,  his  place  there  and  the  be¬ 
liever  died  with  Him,  Rom.  6:6.  While  the  believer’s  body 
is  yet  unredeemed,  and  its  desires  are  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  put  to  death  day  by  day,  yet  God  sees  the  trusting  one 
in  His  Son — ^the  last  Adam.  The  flesh  is  in  the  believer, 
but  he  is  not  in  the  flesh,  his  standing  before  God  is  in 
Christ  alone. 

The  reign  of  sin  and  death  in  “the  world”  is  universal 
and  absolute,  vs.  21.  But  they  that  receive  God’s  glorious 
gifts  of  righteousness  and  life  in  Christ — what  will  be  their 
lot?  The  Apostle  Paul  gives  a  twofold  answer  in  verses 
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17  and  21.  Note  that  not  only  will  life  reign  where  death 
reigned,  but  the  saints  will  reign  in  life.  We  shall  be  kings 
in  a  great  everlasting  realm  of  glorious  life.  This  is  the 
blessed  lot  of  those  who  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  first  part  of  the  answer  seen  in  vs.  17.  And,  verse  21 
tells  us  that  it  will  be  through  roughteousness  that  we  shall 
reign.  We  were  sinners  at  one  time  and  securely  held  under 
death’s  dark  doom.  But  by  the  righteousness  secured  by 
Christ  for  us,  our  reign  as  saved  ones  shall  be  established 
in  infinite,  perfect,  unchallenged  righteousness  forever  and 
ever.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  our  Great  Adam,  the  Head  of 
the  Household  of  Faith!  We  no  longer  stand  in  Adam  the 
first,  in  whom  we  were  born  sinners,  and  from  whom  we  in¬ 
herited  condemnation  and  death.  But  every  believer  now 
has  his  perfect  standing  in  Him  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  and  who  is  alive  forever  more. 

Having  unfolded  the  character  of  the  glorious  triumph 
of  grace  over  sin,  the  Apostle  Paul  is  anxious  that  those  who 
share  in  that  triumph  should  be  preserved  from  any  abuse 
of  such  knowledge.  Enemies  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
grace,  seek  to  discredit  it  by  making  sin  a  necessity.  Some 
actually  think  it  permits  going  on  in  sin.  Flagrant  violators 
of  holiness  have  sought  defense  in  the  plea  that  it  is  allow¬ 
able  under  grace  to  continue  in  sin  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Others  hold  that  victory  over  sin  is  not  to  be  counted  on  as 
long  as  we  live  in  our  present  mortal  bodies.  They  say,  “We 
have  not  yet  received  our  sinless  bodies,  and  as  long  as  we 
have  the  old  sinful  body  we  must  of  course  be  subject  to  sin. 
It  must  have  at  least  a  certain  measure  of  rule  over  us. 

But  the  Apostle  will  not  allow  those  who  are  in  Christ 
to  entertain  such  unholy  views.  When  he  says,  “What  shall 
we  say  then?”  (6:1)  he  asks,  “Does  the  doctrine  of  grace 
allow  one  to  go  on  in  sin?  Do  we  take  the  view  that  grace 
abounding  over  sin  implies  that  sin,  or  a  measure  of  it,  is 
justifiable  as  furnishing  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  grace? 
With  righteous  indignation  the  Apostle  refuses  the  thought. 
It  is  intolerable,  and  an  unholy  implication.  Being  under 
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grace  and  under  sin  was  an  impossibility  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Those  who  are  the  subjects  of  grace  should  regard  bondage 
to  sin  as  incompatible  with  our  standing  and  liberty  in  grace. 
The  believer  is  identified  with  Christ,  the  Last  Adam,  in  His 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  as  Christ  now  lives  unto 
God  so  we  are  to  live  unto  God  and  walk  in  constant  newness 
of  life. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


■o  o-  ■<>• 

A  SQUASH  OR  AN  OAK 

■ 

A  new  student  once  asked  a  College  president  if  he  didn’t 
have  a  shorter  course  to  offer.  The  man  of  learning  replied: 
“That  depends  upon  what  you  want  to  make  of  yourself. 
When  God  makes  an  oak.  He  takes  a  century.  When  he 
makes  a  squash,  three  months  will  do.”  One  reason  why  the 
Churches  of  our  country  have  so  many  squashes  and  so  few 
oaks  in  their  pulpits  and  in  the  mission  fields,  lies  right  here. 
In  this  pell-mell,  hurry-up-and-get-there  age  in  which  we  are 
living,  few  young  men  and  women  have  the  grit  to  resist  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Few  have  the  determination  and  perse¬ 
verance  necessary  to  send  them  to  the  top.  In  their  impa¬ 
tience,  they  make  squashes  out  of  themselves — and,  0,  how 
the  Church  needs  oaks ! 

— From  an  Editorial,  Brethren  Missionary,  Jan.,  1936. 
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(Continued  from  the  October-Decemher,  1936,  nurriber) 

Still  the  Romish  authorities  believed  that  they  should  be 
able  to  gain  him  over,  if  they  only  offered  a  bribe  of  suffi¬ 
cient  value.  The  dictum  of  Sir  R.  Walpole  was  long  antici¬ 
pated  at  Rome;  for,  where  every  thing  was  venal,  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  high  estimate  of  the  honesty  of  others 
would  prevail.  So  late  as  January,  1523,  the  Pope  addressed 
a  brief  to  Zwingli,  in  which  he  expressed  his  especial  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  priest  of  Zurich,  and  his  desire  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  honors.  This  letter  was  brought  by  the  nuncio, 
who  was  ordered  to  confer  with  Zwingli  in  private,  and  to 
make  the  most  brilliant  offers  to  secure  his  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Another  emissary  who  was  employed  with 
the  same  purpose,  on  being  asked  by  Myconius  what  the  Pope 
would  give  to  gain  over  his  friend,  replied:  “Every  thing, 
most  assuredly,  except  the  Papal  chair  itself.”  Whilst  such 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  from  high  quarters,  far 
baser  ones  were  at  work,  endeavoring  to  undermine  his  repu¬ 
tation.  No  calumnies  were  too  disgraceful  to  be  vented 
against  him  by  the  priestly  party  in  Zurich.  He  had,  they 
said,  dissuaded  from  payment  of  tithes  as  tyranny.  He  had, 
in  the  pulpit,  represented  adultery  as  lawful.  He  wanted  to 
be  tyrant  and  Pope  in  one.  He  was  the  father  to  three 
bastard  children.  He  was  to  be  seen  drunk  at  night  in  the 
streets  of  Zurich.  He  was  at  once  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope 
and  the  French  king.  Of  course,  these  stories  had  effect  in 
some  quarters,  and  alienated  those  at  a  distance  who  could 
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not  inquire  into  their  truth.  But  at  home  these  falsehoods 
only  recoiled  upon  their  authors.  Then  poison  and  murder 
were  attempted,  but  God  delivered  him  from  all.  Zwingli 
was  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  neither  by  promises  nor 
by  assaults. 

“Being  reviled,  we  bless;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it; 
being  defamed  we  entreat” — ^these  words,  we  imagine,  often 
recurred  to  Zwingli;  and  his  private  letters  at  this  period 
show  to  what  source  he  turned  for  strength  to  endure  the 
many  trials  of  his  checkered  career.  “I  know,”  he  writes  to 
his  brother,  “that  my  own  strength  is  not  sufficient,  and  I 
know  just  as  well  how  strong  they  are  who  contend  against 
the  doctrine  of  God.  I  can,  however,  like  Paul,  do  all  things 
through  Christ  strengthening  me.  For  what  is  my  speech, 
how  could  it  avail  to  bring  any  sinners  back  to  the  way  of 
life,  if  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  work  with  it?” 

It  was  now  evident  that  affairs  could  not  long  be  main¬ 
tained  at  Zurich  in  their  present  posture — one  party  must 
yield.  The  magistracy  had  been  so  far  gained  as  to  appeal 
to  the  confederate  Diet  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  to  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  for  light  upon  the  subjects  in  dispute, 
but  had  failed  to  gain  a  hearing  in  either  quarter.  Mean¬ 
while  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  began  to  persecute 
their  opponents  wherever  they  could  do  so  with  impunity, 
and  the  report  of  their  proceedings  tended  to  inflame  the 
young  Zurichois  that  were  supporters  of  the  truth.  Disputes 
were  constantly  arising.  Young  men  challenged  the  monks 
in  their  sermons,  and  proved  the  falseness  of  their  teaching. 
With  these  disorders  the  town  authorities  tried  in  vain  to 
grapple,  and  at  length,  at  Zwingli’s  instigation,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  a  public  conference  on  matters  of  religion. 

As  the  Swiss  Reformation  took  its  peculiar  course  from 
the  direction  given  to  it  at  this  period,  it  may  be  well  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  plainly  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  guided 
the  Reformers.  When  the  light  of  Divine  truth  first  broke 
upon  individual  men  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  were 
usually  fain  to  content  themselves  with  preaching  the  true 
doctrines,  and  with  condemning  the  corruptions  of  their  time. 
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though  they  themselves  still  remained  within  the  pale  of  the 
Papal  Church.  Such  was  the  case  of  Savonarola  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  But  as  the  word  of  God  became  more  fully  known,  and 
gained  more  numerous  adherents,  it  was  felt  that  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Rome,  founded  as  they  were  upon  her  dogmas, 
were  no  longer  to  be  borne.  But  by  what  authority  were  the 
necessary  changes  to  be  effected !  It  was  soon  manifest  that  the 
Papacy  would  agree  to  no  proposal  for  a  General  Council 
that  should  not  be  under  its  own  influence  and  guidance.  Nor 
could  the  whole  nominally  Christian  body  in  each  country  be 
at  present  intrusted  with  such  a  responsibility;  party  spirit 
ran  too  high  on  either  side,  and  moderation  was  not  to  be 
expected  at  their  hands.  At  this  juncture,  then,  Zwingli  pro¬ 
posed  to  commit  the  decision  of  external  things  and  of  rites 
to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  the  supreme  authority  in 
Zurich,  the  condition  being  that  their  judgment  should  be 
guided  in  all  things  by  the  rule  of  God*s  word.  Before  this 
body,  then,  and  with  this  standard  to  appeal  to,  Zwingli  of¬ 
fered  to  meet  the  priestly  party,  to  defend  his  position 
against  all  comers  with  the  sword  of  truth. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1523,  the  great  Council 
assembled  in  their  hall  at  Zurich.  Marx  Roist,  the  burgo¬ 
master,  a  hoary-headed  warrior,  presided.  ...  On  one  side 
were  the  bishop^s  representatives.  Von  Anwyl,  his  high- 
steward,  Faber,  and  others;  opposed  to  them  were  deputies 
from  Berne  and  Schaffhausen,  and  the  clergy  of  the  town. 
Zwingli  sat  alone  in  the  center  of  an  otherwise  vacant  circle 
at  a  table,  with  open  Bibles  in  the  three  ancient  tongues;  men 
of  learning,  burgesses,  and  country  people,  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred  in  all,  filled  the  space,  “in  great  wonderment 
what  would  come  out  of  this  affair.”  The  burgomaster  briefly 
opened  the  proceedings,  and  Zwingli  followed,  defending  his 
own  teaching,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  based  upon 
God’s  word.  Then  Faber  began  in  reply,  and  employed  the 
usual  arguments  to  evade  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  appointed  judges.  They  were  not  competent  to  decide 
upon  customs  which  had  been  existing  for  ages,  and  had  been 
established  by  the  Pope;  they  had  better  postpone  the  busi- 
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ness  for  the  present,  as  the  General  Council  were  to  meet  at 
Nurenberg  within  a  year;  they  should  not  interfere  in  mat¬ 
ters  which  it  was  their  prelate’s  business  to  adjudicate.  To 
this  Zwingli  answered:  “I  have  lately  had  letters  on  the 
Nurenberg  business,  but  they  contain  not  a  word  about  a 
General  Council.  It  is  not  custom,  but  truth,  for  which  we 
are  inquiring ;  this  we  shall  find  in  God’s  w’ord,  which  we  are 
learned  enough  to  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.”  The 
disputation  then  began;  but  the  condition  that  the  decisive 
authority  should  be  the  Bible,  rendered  the  victory  secure. 
Purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  came  under  review.  In  vain  Faber 
pleaded  long-established  custom,  in  vain  he  argued  that  the 
Church  could  not  have  been  in  error  fourteen  hundred  years, 
in  vain  he  quoted  fathers  and  councils,  in  vain  he  tried  to 
fasten  upon  Zwingli  the  odium  of  heresy.  Inexorably 
Zwingli  kept  him  to  the  point:  “YOU  must  prove  it  to  us 
from  Holy  Scripture.”  The  Council  resolved  that  their  parish 
priest  should  still  retain  his  office,  and  that  all  other  preach¬ 
ers  should  teach  nothing  from  the  pulpit  but  that  which 
could  be  proved  from  Holy  Writ.  Faber,  annoyed  at  his 
defeat,  declared  that  he  spoke  in  his  private  capacity,  and 
not  as  vicar-general.  Then,  Zwingli,  flushed  with  victory,  no 
longer  spared  him.  So  ended  the  first  Conference;  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  established  in  Zurich,  and  the  body  of  the 
people  committed  to  its  support. 

A  number  of  practical  reforms  followed.  The  abuses  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  were  rectified.  The  cathedral 
foundation  maintained  sixty  canons  and  chaplains,  most  of 
whom  led  lives  of  idleness,  riot  and  licentiousness.  These 
were  reduced  to  a  staff  that  was  sufficient  to  perform  the 
required  offices.  Exactions  for  various  services  were  abol¬ 
ished,  a  wise  discretion  being  observed  in  permitting  those 
who  desired  certain  ceremonies  to  have  them  at  their  demand. 
Public  worship  was  placed  upon  a  new  footing,  with  expo¬ 
sition  of  Scripture  and  a  sermon.  The  monasteries  were  re¬ 
modeled;  their  inmates  had  their  choice  of  leaving,  or  re¬ 
maining  under  a  new  regime;  their  monastic  habit  was  abol- 
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ished;  the  younger  monks  were  made  to  study  or  to  learn  a 
trade;  for  the  aged  a  becoming  provision  was  arranged.  The 
funds  of  suppressed  foundations  were  applied  to  the  sick 
and  poor,  and  charities  thus  established  still  exist  in  Zurich. 
Celibacy  was  no  longer  to  be  imperative  upon  the  clergy;  and 
Zwingli  set  the  example  of  choosing  a  fitting  spouse.  By 
these  changes  a  wholesome  reform  was  effected,  and  great 
scandals  were  removed.  But  this  point  once  reached,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  further  alterations.  A  second  religious 
discussion  was  held,  at  which  it  was  finally  determined  that 
the  mass  was  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
that  images  should  not  be  used,  and  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  were  unavailing.  These  conclusions  put  a  finishing 
hand  to  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  above  questions  Zwingli 
had  taken  a  leading  part,  and  his  constant  attention  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  favorable  issue;  but  although  the  re¬ 
sult  had  been  to  establish  the  truth  at  Zurich,  the  Reformer’s 
position  was  now  full  of  peril.  Many  who  had  once  “run 
well”  took  alarm  at  the  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity  which  the  opposition  of  the  Papists  rendered  necessary, 
and  retreated  again  into  the  bosom  of  Rome.  Many  more, 
who  were  careless  about  religion,  but  were  affected  by 
Zwingli’s  denunciations  of  foreign  service,  joined  the  force 
that  was  arrayed  against  him.  The  band  was  swelled  by  all 
those  whose  sins  were  obnoxious  to  his  teaching,  by  all  who 
preferred  expediency  to  principle,  the  fear  of  man  to  the 
commands  of  God.  Apprehension,  too,  for  their  Canton’s 
security,  was  now  seriously  awakened;  for  the  Popish  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederacy  ruthlessly  punished  heretics  in  their 
own  precincts,  and  spoke  openly  of  their  intentions  to  march 
against  Zurich.  And  now,  worse  than  all,  dissensions  sprang 
upon  amidst  the  Reformers,  some  of  whom  ran  into  the  most 
deplorable  excesses,  and  brought  great  odium  on  the  cause 
with  which  they  were  identified.  We  realize  once  more  the 
full  power  of  faith,  in  seeing  how  a  single  man  was  enabled 
to  make  head  against  such  overwhelming  opposition. 
Zwingli’s  courage  seems  to  rise  to  every  emergency.  We 
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may  not,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  ^prove  at 
all  his  measures  for  regulating  the  Church;  we  may  regret 
that  in  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  controversy  he  should 
have  occasionally  forgotten  His  example  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again,  and  flung  back  withering  scorn  and 
contempt  upon  his  despicable  foes;  but  when  we  regard  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  position — when  we  recollect  that 
the  axe  and  the  Are  were  depriving  him  of  some  he  loved 
most  dearly— we  can  only  admire  his  great  calmness,  his 
uniform  adhesion  to  principle,  and  his  unshaken  faith.  With 
all  these  troubles  at  home,  he  could  And  leisure  to  advise 
foreign  Churches,  and  the  care  of  all  the  Swiss  Reformed 
body  for  some  period  came  on  him.  There  were  fightings 
without,  fears  within;  yet  the  bold  heart  held  on  its  way, 
confiding  in  the  security  of  his  position  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We  can  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  public  dis¬ 
putation  with  the  Anabaptists,  or  the  arguments  by  which 
Zwingli  supported  infant  baptism,  whilst  he  denied  all  virtue 
to  the  mere  outward  rite.  But  the  extravagance  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  imperatively  demanded  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities,  and  Zwingli  was  blamed  for  an  intolerant  edict 
which  he  had  most  earnestly  deprecated.  In  truth,  the  be¬ 
havior  of  these  fanatics  was  an  outrage  upon  the  public 
peace.  At  the  moment  when  negotiations  were  pending,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  for 
the  disuse  of  images  and  the  suppression  of  the  mass,  the 
Anabaptist  leaders  excited  the  people  to  break  in  pieces  the 
images,  the  altars,  and  even  the  baptismal  font.  The  wildest 
frenzy  seemed  to  guide  their  actions.  Those  who  formed 
their  body  were  rebaptized  with  “the  baptism  of  the  regen¬ 
erate,”  as  they  termed  it,  and  joined  in  the  celebration  of 
the  communion,  which  they  degraded  into  a  nocturnal  revel, 
at  the  houses  where  they  “set  up  the  table  of  the  Lord.” 
They  rejected  all  regularly-ordained  preachers,  maintaining 
that  no  paid  minister  could  preach  the  truth.  They  denied 
that  any  Christian  man  ought  to  hold  any  civil  office,  and 
consequently  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  state. 
Finally,  they  established  a  community  of  goods,  and  even  of 
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^ves,  and  sank  into  the  grossest  Antinomianism  and  im¬ 
morality. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  determine  how 
host  to  deal  with  these  fanatics.  Their  leaders  were  gen¬ 
erally  designing  men,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  their  ex¬ 
pectations  of  reaping  a  harvest  from  the  spoils  of  suppressed 
foundations;  and  they  led  on  their  more  ignorant  followers 
in  avowed  opposition  to  Zwingli’s  authority.  Bands  of  them, 
carrying  lighted  torches,  promenaded  the  streets  of  Zurich, 
shouting  dark  prophetic  sayings,  and  holding  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ings.  Whole  crowds  of  deceivers  and  deceived  clothed  them¬ 
selves  in  sackcloth,  bestrewed  themselves  with  ashes  and, 
girding  themselves  with  ropes,  cried  in  the  public  places: 
“Woe  to  thee,  Zurich!  Yet  forty  days  and  thou  shalt  be 
overthrown.”* 

Such  disorders  were  plainly  inconsistent  not  only  with 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  but  with  all  good  government,  and 
would  suffice  to  relieve  Zwingli  from  the  charge  of  intoler¬ 
ance  in  any  endeavors  to  suppress  them.  But  the  Swiss  Re¬ 
former  opposed  the  severe  decree  that  was  passed  against 
them,  and  soon  afterwards  he  prevailed  on  the  Council  to 
grant  a  safe  conduct  to  those  who  had  been  banished,  that  a 
second  public  disputation  might  be  held  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors.  But  each  party  was  only  the  more  obstinately 
confirmed  in  their  previous  opinions,  and  the  Anabaptists 
became  more  unmanageable  than  ever.  At  length  a  terrible 
deed  of  blood  committed  at  one  of  their  feasts  aroused  public 
indignation,  and  the  people  vehemently  called  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  interfere.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed, 
others  were  banished.  Thus  ended  a  contest  which  Zwingli 
declared  to  have  cost  him  more  sweat  than  his  fight  with  the 
Papacy ;  nay,  he  said  that  the  latter,  in  comparison  with  this, 
was  but  child’s  play. 

A  far  more  painful  contest,  however,  was  carried  on  with 
Luther  regarding  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  great  German  Re¬ 
former  appears  nowhere  in  a  more  disadvantageous  light 
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than  in  his  treatment  of  Zwingli.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Luther 
was  ignorant  of  Zwingli’s  real  sentiments,  and  supposed  them 
to  be  identical  with  the  views  promulgated  by  Carlstadt  and 
the  Zwickau  prophets;  but  his  violence  abated  not  one  whit 
when  informed  of  the  great  difference  between  them.  Storm- 
tossed  and  weather-beaten  as  Luther  had  been,  no  wonder 
if  he  acquired  a  rough  exterior;  indeed,  he  himself  admits 
it,  but  adds :  “The  heart  is  tender  and  soft.”  Unfortunately, 
he  only  exposed  to  Zwingli  the  hard  rind;  and  began  or 
ended  all  his  disquisitions  on  the  sacrament  with  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  devil,  who  (he  declared)  had  whispered  his  doc¬ 
trine  to  his  Swiss  opponent.  Zwingli  replied,  with  all  mild¬ 
ness  and  love:  “You  write,  dear  Luther,  that  the  devil  has 
taken  possession  of  us ;  that  we  have  indeed  read  that  Christ 
has  died  for  us,  but  that  we  have  not  received  it  into  our 
hearts.  We  do  not  know  what  better  to  say  to  this,  than  to 
reply  in  the  words  of  Paul :  'Who  art  thou  that  judgest  an¬ 
other  man's  servant?'  If  we  repeat  to  you  the  sum  of  what 
we  are  to  believe  and  teach,  you  either  say  we  have  learned 
it  from  you ;  and  is  it  not  strange  that  if  we  learned  it  from 
you,  you  do  not  recognize  your  own  doctrine? — or  you  say 
we  do  not  believe  our  own  Confessions.  What  are  we  to  do? 
We  can  do  nothing  but  joyfully  bear  the  reproach,  and  lay 
our  case  before  the  just  Judge.”* 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  revert  to  these  weaknesses  in  so 
great  a  man  as  Luther,  but  the  life  of  Zwingli  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  some  mention  of  them.  Fuller  evidences  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  struggle  was  maintained,  are  to  be 
found  in  M.  Christoffel's  pages,  who  enters  warmly  into  a 
vindication  both  of  the  doctrine  and  the  behavior  of  his  hero. 
Luther  was,  we  regret  to  say,  by  no  means  softened  by  the 
meekness  of  Zwingli's  replies;  and  he  applied  to  his  friends 
in  power  throughout  Germany,  to  suppress  by  authority  the 
writings  of  the  Sacramentalists,  as  the  Swiss  Reformers 
were  termed.  “Now,”  he  wrote  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
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Hesse,  “it  is  war  to  the  knife  with  these  men.”  Meanwhile, 
thoughtful  men  on  either  side  bewailed  this  schism  in  the 
Reformed  body,  whilst  their  enemies  were  plotting  to  take 
advantage  of  its  existence  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both  parties. 
It  was  determined,  accordingly,  to  make  an  attempt  at  union ; 
and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  exerted  his  influence  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  reconciliation.  Ruchat  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
arguments  employed  and  the  reasons  urged  on  either  side; 
but  from  the  very  commencement  success  was  hopeless.  The 
Lutherans  desired  to  impose  their  own  terms,  which  were  to 
be  accepted  by  their  opponents  with  an  interpretation  of  their 
own.  Then  an  endeavor  was  made  to  devise  a  formulary 
sufficiently  ambiguous  to  include  both  parties.  But  Zwingli 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  such  a  course.  He  suggested 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  on  which  they  were  all  agreed,  and  to 
tolerate  differences  on  the  sacramental  question.  This,  indeed, 
was  done  on  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  assembly  at  Mar¬ 
burg.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember,  that  on  his  death  bed 
Luther  charged  Malancthon  to  make  further  concessions,  and 
regretted  the  obstinacy  he  had  displayed  in  this  matter. 

Whilst  Zwingli  was  at  Marburg,  he  had  held  important 
consultations  with  the  Landgrave  on  the  political  condition 
of  the  Reformers.  Indications  were  not  wanting  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  suppress  at  once  their  religious  and  political  lib¬ 
erties  ;  for  Charles  the  Fifth  regarded  with  jealousy  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  German  subjects,  and  would  willingly  have 
embittered  the  dissensions  between  Papists  and  Protestants, 
that  he  might  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  subdue 
them  both  beneath  his  power.  Divide  et  impera,  was  the 
motto  of  his  policy;  and  a  Spanish  force  was  ready  to  be 
marched  into  Germany,  when  the  native  states  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  in  mutual  conflict.  Zwingli  foresaw  the  impending 
danger,  and  had  already  made  some  provision  to  ward  it  off 
from  Zurich.  The  terms  upon  which  this  latter  town  had 
entered  into  the  Swiss  Confederacy  permitting  it  to  make 
alliances  with  other  towns  independently  of  the  larger  body, 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  reserving  the  rights  of 
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OHiscience  and  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  made  with 
Constance.  This  treaty  was  called  “the  Christian  Burgher- 
Rights.”  Berne,  Basle,  Mulhouse,  Biel  and  Schaffhausen, 
were  subsequently  admitted.  It  was  now  proposed  to  make 
“the  Burger-Rights”  the  basis  of  a  general  league  between 
Protestant  states  and  ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  the 
towns  of  Northern  and  South  Germany.  Strasburg  had  been 
already  enrolled,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that 
Venice  would  be  gained.  Nor  was  the  adhesion  of  France 
despaired  of,  the  jealousy  of  Francis  the  First  against  the 
Emperor  giving  stronger  grounds  to  hope  for  his  accession 
than  any  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  regard  for  the  Gospel. 
Such  was  the  comprehensive  scheme  which  Zwingli  had  de¬ 
vised;  its  execution  was  prevented  by  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Venice,  although  disposed  to  lend  a  favorable  ear, 
had  but  just  come  to  terms  with  the  Austrians.  Francis  the 
First  dared  not  take  any  decisive  step  whilst  his  sons  re¬ 
mained  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  his  great  rival.  Mean¬ 
while  no  such  hindrances  presented  themselves  to  the  union 
of  the  different  Popish  states;  and  the  Catholic  Cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zug,  called  “the  Five 
Places,”  had  contracted  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  with  the 
Pope.  Everything  portended  that  a  collision  was  inevitable. 
Zwingli  saw  this,  and  calmly  estimated  the  cost  and  probable 
issue.  He  has  been  much  censured  for  his  warlike  disposi¬ 
tion;  but  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  and  education,  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had 
constantly  moved,  and  for  the  condition  and  prospect  of  af¬ 
fairs,  which  he  could  estimate  more  truly  than  we,  after  so 
great  a  lapse  of  time,  are  able  to  do.  To  his  mind  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  “the  Five  Places”  were  preparing  for 
war,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  grant  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  in  the  districts  over  which  they  held  a  joint  jurisdic¬ 
tion  with  Zurich — in  fact,  that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  arms 
could  settle  their  differences.  The  misunderstanding  sure  to 
arise  between  those  whose  interests  were  too  adverse  in  reality, 
whilst  they  were  nominally  allies,  was  aggravated  in  this  case 
by  the  combined  authority  which  they  exercised  over  certain 
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districts,  and  by  the  intricacy  of  their  mutual  relations,  the 
result  of  a  close  intimacy  in  past  years.  When  enmity  is 
aroused  in  a  contracted  sphere,  it  seems  to  be  aggravated  by 
its  confinement.  Bitter  and  insulting  taunts  were  hurled  by 
the  Catholics  against  the  new  opinions.  On  the  house  of  the 
town-clerk  of  Zug  a  huge  gallows  was  painted,  from  which 
the  arms  of  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich  were  suspended.  These 
acts  infiamed  the  minds  of  the  Protestants ;  and  when,  by  the 
orders  of  the  council  of  Schwyz,  a  Protestant  pastor  was 
waylaid  near  Uznach,  carried  off,  and  ruthlessly  burned  to 
death,  they  hesitated  no  longer.  War  was  declared  against 
“the  Five  Places.”  And  whilst  assistance  was  demanded 
from  their  coreligionists,  the  army  of  Zurich  marched  to 
Cappel,  accompanied  by  Zwingli  as  their  field  preacher. 
The  Zurichois  were  in  high  spirits,  full  of  confidence  in 
themselves  and  the  justice  of  their  cause:  and  their  govern¬ 
ment  was  acting  with  a  promptness  and  resolution  which 
was  at  once  a  security  and  an  earnest  of  success.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  on  the  other  hand,  were  dispirited,  and,  though  their 
levies  were  quickly  brought  into  the  field,  they  were  but  ill 
prepared  to  cope  with  their  foes.  Allies,  too,  poured  in,  and 
full  30,000  men-at-arms  were  assembled.  But  the  blow, 
though  imminent,  was  arrested.  Berne  and  the  other  allies 
of  Zurich  were  anxious  to  prevent  bloodshed;  and  as  the 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  magistrate 
AEbli  rode  up,  and  begged  them  to  desist.  Zwingli  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  but  crying  peace  whilst  there  was  no 
peace  and  warned  AEbli  of  the  evils  that  would  result  from 
his  interference.  “Because  the  enemy  are  in  our  power,  they 
give  us  fair  words;  afterwards  they  will  not  spare  us,  and 
then  there  will  be  none  to  mediate.”  The  result  proved  the 
truth  of  these  predictions;  but  they  were  unheeded  in  the 
desire  for  an  accommodation.  The  opposing  troops,  as  they 
looked  on  one  another’s  ranks,  saw  there  comrades  with 
whom  they  had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  shock  of  battle;  the 
sentiments  of  former  friendships  revived.  The  idea  of  a 
treaty  became  popular,  and  was  carried  out  in  terms  that 
nominally  insured  a  free  license  to  proclaim  the  truth. 
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The  peace  of  Cappel  was  but  a  hollow  truce,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  carried  out  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  party 
of  Zwingli  in  Zurich.  Lukewarm  friends  or  avowed  foes 
were  chosen  to  the  magistracy  in  the  following  elections,  and 
“the  Five  Places”  soon  again  evinced  their  hostility  by  dis¬ 
regarding  the  terms  agreed  on.  When  a  second  war  was 
inevitable,  the  government  of  Zurich  had  contrived  by  their 
mismanagement  to  make  the  cause  of  their  foes  popular  in 
Switzerland,  and  to  rouse  the  enemy  to  strain  every  nerve  for 
victory;  whilst  at  home  distrust  and  feebleness  prevailed. 
With  very  different  aspect  the  Reformed  host  marched  once 
more  to  the  field  of  Cappel.  Gloomy  forebodings,  which 
found  their  expression  in  strange  potents,  already  foreshad¬ 
owed  the  coming  disaster.  A  comet  of  unusual  size  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sky — a  shield  had  been  seen  in  the  air  at  Zug— 
blood  had  burst  from  the  earth  in  streams  at  Aargau — upon 
the  Brunig  standards  had  seemed  to  be  flapping  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  ;  whilst  ships  flitted  over  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  filled  with 
ghostly  warriors.  We  may  deem  all  such  stories  idle;  but 
they  indicate  that  men's  hearts  were  strung  high,  and  were 
gloomily  anticipating  results  of  no  common  moment.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  at  such  a  time  it  should  be  thought  of  evil  omen 
that  when  the  great  banner  of  Zurich  was  set  up  at  the  town- 
hall,  it  clung  to  its  pole  and  refused  to  unfurl,  and  that  when 
Zwingli  was  in  the  act  of  mounting,  his  horse  reared  and  fell 
backwards.  “He  will  never  come  back,”  said  his  friends 
mournfully.  “  ‘Whoso  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me,'  says  the  Lord,  and  it  is  the  Lord’s 
cause,”  was  his  reply;  but  he  was  not  unmoved,  and  was 
heard,  as  he  marched,  to  be  praying  with  great  fervency, 
committing  himself  and  the  Church  to  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  journey  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours  over 
the  Albis  from  Zurich  to  Cappel,  and  the  banner  arrived 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  The  battle  had  already  lasted  three 
hours,  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  Zurichois,  and  a  bold 
charge  upon  the  foe  might  possibly  have  gained  the  day.  But 
there  was  treachery  in  the  Reformed  camp.  Their  captain, 
Goeldli,  frustrated  every  useful  proposal,  allowed  all  the  com- 
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mandin?  posts  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  refused  to 
attack  before  the  morrow.  It  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  day 
of  our  Lord's  nativity  dawned,  and  soon  the  strife  began.  In 
the  outset  of  the  battle  Goeldli  and  his  men  deserted:  yet, 
surrounded  and  betrayed,  the  Zurichois  fought  like  lions 
against  eight  times  their  number,  and  the  victory  for  a  time 
was  doubtful :  but  at  last  they  were  overborne.  Zwingli  had 
bent  down  to  comfort  a  wounded  man  with  the  words  of  life, 
when  a  stone  struck  his  helmet  with  such  force,  that  he  was 
hurled  to  the  ground.  He  soon  summoned  strength  to  rise, 
when  he  was  pierced  by  a  hostile  spear.  “What  matters  it?” 
he  cried.  “They  may  kill  the  body,  the  soul  they  can  not 
kill.”  The  wound  was  mortal,  but  he  lingered  on.  A  party 
of  marauders  drew  near,  and  found  him.  “Will  you  con¬ 
fess?  Shall  we  fetch  a  priest?”  He  can  not  speak,  but  signs 
in  the  negative.  “Then  call  on  the  Virgin  and  saints  in  your 
heart.”  Once  more,  with  eloquent  silence,  he  signs  that  he 
will  not  deny  his  Lord.  “Die,  then,  obstinate  heretic,”  cried 
Bochinger,  and  gave  him  a  fatal  stab. 

There  was  bitter  wailing  that  night  in  Zurich.  Baron 
von  Geroldseck,  Abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  the  Comthur  Schmidt, 
the  Abbot  of  Cappel,  and  twenty-two  of  the  Reformed  clergy, 
lay  dead  with  Zwingli  upon  the  held.  His  own  friends, 
Ulrich  Funk,  Thumeisen,  Schweizer,  and  Taenig,  were  not 
divided  from  him  in  death  for  the  cause  of  faith  and  father- 
land.  Bitterest  of  all  were  the  tears  that  fell  around 
Zwingli’s  hearth.  His  widow  bewailed  a  son,  a  brother,  a 
son-in-law,  and  a  brother-in-law,  lost  in  that  fight,  as  well 
as  her  noble  spouse. 

Our  sketch  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  notice 
of  Zwingli  in  private  life.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  in  form 
and  figure;  and  from  the  admirable  portrait  still  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Zurich,  we  may  trace  resolution  and  energy 
in  his  well-compacted  head,  and  a  farseeing,  penetrating  un¬ 
derstanding  in  his  expansive  forehead  and  full,  clear  eye; 
but  we  confess  that  to  ourselves  his  features  have  a  certain 
contraction  that  we  should  hardly  have  expected  in  one  who 
entertained  such  comprehensive  views.  In  his  home  he  led 
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a  simple  life,  enjoying  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  hearth,  or 
the  society  of  his  numerous  friends.  He  frequently  supped 
abroad  in  the  public  guild  rooms,  or  with  the  Council.  He  was 
no  ascetic,  and  retained  to  the  last  his  passion  for  music. 
His  time  was  carefully  distributed  day  by  day.  He  rose  with 
the  sun  in  summer,  gave  the  early  hours  to  prayer  and  study 
of  the  Bible,  till  summoned  to  preach  or  lecture  in  “the 
schools.”  At  eleven  he  dined.  Then  he  conversed  with  his 
family,  received  visits,  or  walked  till  two.  In  the  afternoon, 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  occupied  him  till  supper.  After 
all  this,  the  night  was  often  devoted  to  study.  He  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  repose ;  and  we  are  told  that,  during  the  disputa¬ 
tion  at  Baden,  he  hardly  rested  for  six  weeks  together.  A 
youth  brought  him,  each  evening,  an  account  of  the  day’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  he  prepared  his  remarks  and  suggestions  in  time 
to  be  used  on  the  morrow.  He  loved  the  society  of  children, 
and  the  charm  of  his  address  drew  many  a  young  man  from 
a  vicious  life  to  follow  with  him  “a  more  excellent  way.”  It 
was  an  honest,  simple,  laborious  life,  guided  throughout  by 
faith  alone. 

(Concluded) 
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CHRISTIAN  BROTHERHOOD:  ITS  SCOPE  AND 
LIMITATIONS 

By  Charles  Henry  Heaton,  A.M.,  D.D. 

The  abortive  branches  of  a  rose  bush  make  ugly  thorns. 
The  noblest  virtues  in  human  character,  when  perverted, 
become  the  most  degrading  of  vices.  Sin  in  many  of  its 
manifestations  is  the  prostitution  of  that  which  is  good. 
Every  false  philosophy  is  the  corrupted  form  of  some  splen¬ 
did  system  of  truth.  The  Word  of  God  has  to  fight  for  its 
life  in  every  age.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  for  Christians  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints. 

Our  Lord  and  Master  set  in  vibration  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  chords  in  the  human  breast  when  he  taught  his 
disciples  to  say,  “Our  Father.”  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  with  its  inseparable  corollary,  the 
brotherhood  of  his  children,  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  holy 
faith.  That  efforts  should  be  made  to  pervert  this  doctrine 
and  to  rob  these  terms  of  their  exact  Christian  connotations 
would  be  expected.  That  discerning  Christians  should  resent 
these  efforts  should  not  be  thought  strange. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  seek  to  determine  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  by  sound  reasoning  the  true  Christian  conception 
of  brotherhood.  The  method  will  be  to  state  in  concise 
propositions  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  then  to 
discuss  each  one  briefly. 

1.  In  relation  to  God  as  sole  Creator,  all  men  in  common 
with  all  things  animate  and  inanimate  belong  to  a  single 
class — ^the  creature  class. 

This  proposition  would  seem  to  be  axiomatic.  It  needs 
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no  proof.  However,  there  is  a  Scriptural  statement  setting 
forth  this  truth  which  needs  to  be  interpreted  because  it  is 
so  generally  and  so  flagrantly  misinterpreted.  That  state¬ 
ment  is  found  in  Acts  17 :26 :  “And  (God)  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.” 

Into  this  statement  many  read  the  doctrine  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This 
is  a  favorite  doctrine  with  the  Universalists,  the  Unitarians 
and  the  Modernists.  If  there  were  no  such  doctrine  to 
defend,  it  is  doubtful  that  anybody  would  ever  impose  such 
interpretation  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture.  The  passage 
really  will  not  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

The  context  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  idea  of  unity 
of  blood  in  this  text  is  predicated  on  the  creatorhood,  and 
not  the  fatherhood,  of  God.  The  very  sentence  in  which 
the  passage  occurs  begins  with  these  words :  “God  that  made 
the  world  and  all  things  therein.”  What  is  taught  is  this: 
God  in  the  beginning  created  the  world  and  everything  that 
is  in  it.  From  the  original  stock  of  men  in  the  course  of 
history  came  all  races  and  all  nationalities.  Today  every 
living  person  in  this  world  is  a  blood  descendant  of  the 
Adam  family. 

But  the  question  of  fatherhood  and  brotherhood,  in  the 
evangelical  sense,  is  quite  another  matter.  After  the  crea¬ 
tion  it  must  be  remembered  there  was  a  Fall  of  Man,  then 
later  a  dissolution  of  the  unity  of  nations  at  Babel,  and 
finally  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  and  to  regenerate  those  who  should 
believe  in  him.  All  these  events  are  relevant,  as  we  shall 
further  see,  to  the  question  of  God’s  fatherhood. 

It  is  true  that,  following  the  passage  to  which  we  have 
referred,  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Greek  poets  which 
says,  “For  we  are  also  his  offspring.”  And  it  is  true  that 
man  is  unique  among  the  creatures  of  God  in  that  he  bears 
upon  him  the  stamp  of  the  divine  image.  This  subject  will 
require  treatment  by  itself,  but  here  it  must  be  noted  that 
Paul  closed  this  sermon  from  which  we  are  quoting  by  a 
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call  to  repentance  and  a  declaration  of  judgment  at  the 
hand  of  that  Man  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead.  When 
one  reads  to  the  end  one  is  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  here  to  teach  that  the  penitent  and  the  impenitent  be¬ 
long  to  a  common  spiritual  brotherhood. 

2.  In  relation  to  God  as  the  Infinite  Personal  Spirit,  all 
men  bear  his  image;  in  some  it  is  defaced  by  sin,  while  in 
others  it  is  renewed. 

That  this  proposition  is  sustained  by  clear  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching  is  seen  in  the  following  passages:  “And  you 
hath  he  made  alive  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins” 
(Eph.  2:1).  “And  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind; 
and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness”  (Eph.  4:23,  24).  “There¬ 
fore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creation;  old 
things  are  passed  away  and,  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new”  (2  Cor.  6:17).  “And  have  put  on  the  new  man  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  cre¬ 
ated  him”  (Col.  3:10). 

According  to  the  Scriptures  all  the  communicable  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  were  found  in  the  original  man.  These  attri¬ 
butes,  of  course,  are  not  physical,  for  God  is  a  Spirit.  They 
are  those  which  pertain  to  the  mental  and  the  moral  nature. 
Among  them  are  such  powers  of  the  mind  as  intelligence, 
emotion  and  will;  and  such  qualities  of  the  spirit  as  truth 
and  holiness.  In  respect  of  these  attributes  man  was  like 
his  Maker. 

But  when  man  exercised  his  power  of  contrary  choice  to 
disobey  the  law  of  God  he  fell  from  his  high  and  holy  state. 
A  curse  then  fell  upon  him  and  upon  the  whole  creation  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  Man  became  depraved  in  the  totality 
of  his  nature,  so  that  all  of  his  faculties  were  perverted. 
In  eating  of  the  “tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil”  he 
acquired  for  the  first  time  the  experience  of  evil  and  lost  his 
ability  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other.  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  “the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  neither 
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can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned’* 
(1  Cor.  2:14). 

More  than  that,  with  the  experience  of  evil  came  the 
presence  of  death.  God  had  said,  “The  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die”  (Gen.  2:17).  The  seeds  of 
death  are  now  sown  in  the  bodies  of  men  so  that  the  minute 
we  begin  to  live,  that  moment  we  begin  to  die.  Every  living 
body  is  destined  to  become  inanimate,  and  when  it  shall 
have  so  become,  the  spirit  of  man  will  have  withdrawn  from 
it.  Physical  death  is  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the 
body.  But  physical  death  is  but  one  aspect  of  it.  The  more 
serious  aspect  is  the  separation  of  man  from  God  who  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  life.  That  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  that 
is  the  heritage  of  every  son  of  Adam. 

So  we  see  that  every  person  in  his  unrenewed  state  is 
under  a  twofold  curse.  First,  he  is  depraved  in  mind.  He 
does  not  know  God.  His  soul  is  in  darkness.  He  needs 
light.  To  be  sure,  he  still  bears  the  image  of  God,  but  it  is 
in  him  perverted.  He  has  the  ability  to  think  and  to  feel 
and  to  will  but  these  activities  are  wholly  misdirected.  He 
is  ever  learning,  yet  never  able  to  come  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  The  light  that  is  in  him  is  darkness,  and 
how  great  is  that  darkness! 

Second,  he  is  dead  in  spirit.  He  is  wholly  separated  from 
the  life  of  God.  He  is  described  as  “a  child  of  wrath”  (Eph. 
2:3).  He  is  not,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  a  son  of  God. 

But,  thank  God!  the  natural  man  is  not  without  hope. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  sin,  and  it  has  been  divinely  pro¬ 
vided.  That  remedy  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
came  to  save  sinners.  We  were  without  light  and  without 
life,  but  in  him  was  life  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men 
(John  1:4). 

Unfortunately,  however,  “he  came  unto  his  own  and  his 
own  received  him  not”  (John  1:11).  Of  what  value  is  a  gift 
if  it  be  not  accepted?  None  whatsoever.  Christ  does  not 
save  any  who  refuse  to  accept  him.  The  act  of  acceptance 
is  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  have,  and  many  will  yet,  accept 
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Jesus  Christ.  And  all  such  may,  in  the  true  spiritual  sense, 
call  God  their  father,  for  it  is  written,  “But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  power  to  become  the  sons 
ot  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name”  (John  1:12). 
It  is  they,  and  they  only,  who  are  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  them. 

3.  In  relation  to  all  men  who  are  unsaved,  the  Christian 
is  a  debtor  (See  Rom.  1:16). 

The  moment  one  receives  the  light  and  the  life  of  Christ 
one  is  under  a  binding  obligation  to  tell  the  Good  News  to 
others.  This  debt  he  owes  to  men  of  every  race  and  nation. 
It  was  for  all  men  that  Christ  died.  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  He  has  no  favorites.  While  some  in  the  light  of 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  belong  to  the  elect  class,  no  man 
is  intrinsically  before  God  better  than  another.  The  recipient 
of  God’s  saving  grace  is  debtor  to  all  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

This  debt  is  not  because  of  any  value  which  the  debtor 
has  received  from  other  men.  It  is  really  not  because  of 
any  attractiveness  or  worthiness  which  they  may  have.  It 
is  not,  in  fact,  for  their  sakes.  It  is  fundamentally  because 
of  what  the  debtor  has  received  from  God  in  Christ.  It  is 
the  love  of  Christ  which  constrains  believers  to  the  work  of 
evangelism  (See  2  Cor.  5:14,  20).  The  Christian  loves  every 
man  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  image  is  stamped  upon 
every  soul,  and  he  labors  for  the  salvation  of  every  soul  for 
whom  Christ  died.  The  Christian  is  a  debtor  for  Jesus* 
sake. 

4.  In  relation  to  suffering  humanity,  the  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  neighbor. 

The  so-called  Parable  of  The  Good  Samaritan  in  Luke 
10  is  really  the  parable  of  the  true  neighbor.  In  his  divine 
wisdom  the  Lord  Jesus  could  employ  names  that  were  truly 
typical  and  could  portray  events  that  are  both  historical  and 
prophetic.  For  example,  Jerusalem  is  the  “Holy  City**  and 
Jericho  is  the  accursed  city.  “A  certain  man**  is  the  whole 
human  race.  The  fall  among  thieves  is  the  Fall  of  Man. 
The  priest  and  the  Levite  are  impotent  systems  of  ministry 
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and  the  Good  Samaritan  is  the  Christ  himself.  He  came  and 
found  man  stripped  of  his  divine  glory,  wounded  by  sin,  and 
half  dead  by  the  wayside  of  life.  He  alone  ministered 
effectually  to  man  in  this  desperate  plight.  In  the  bestow- 
ment  of  his  blessed  ministry  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
sense  of  class  distinctions  or  of  race  prejudices.  He  knows 
no  national  or  color  boundaries. 

To  the  true  follower  of  the  Christ  every  man  in  need  is 
neighbor.  When  it  comes  to  benevolent  action,  there  are  no 
marks  of  differentiation.  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile  are  all 
the  same;  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  are  without  dis¬ 
tinction;  the  African  and  the  Oriental  belong  to  the  same 
class.  Christian  benevolence  is  universal. 

6.  In  relation  to  God  the  Father,  the  Christian  is  a  son 
by  spiritual  birth  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  member  of  a 
unique  brotherhood. 

When  it  was  said  that  “as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,”  it  was 
clearly  inferred  that  such  sonship  was  not  universal  among 
men.  This  passage  is  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  This  text,  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament,  teaches  the  unique  brotherhood  of 
Christians. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  thesis,  let  us  consider 
these  words  taken  from  Heb.  2 :10, 11 :  “For  it  became  him 
(Jesus)  for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things, 
in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  [file 
leader]  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.  For 
both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are  sanctified  are  all 
one ;  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren.”  In  this  brotherhood  are  those  who  have  been  set 
apart  for  Christ  and  cleansed  by  his  blood. 

The  gateway  into  this  brotherhood  is  the  new  birth 
(John  3:3).  This  is  a  family  into  which  one  may  be  born 
when  he  is  old.  The  condition  is  faith  in  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord  and  the  method  is  regeneration  by  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  To  teach  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
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brotherhood  of  man  without  insisting  on  regeneration  as 
the  one  essential  condition  is  to  corrupt  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesu^s:and  to  attack  the  first  fundamental  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  ’trinitarian  Christianity.  The  present  attempt 
at  religious  fellowship  amongst  groups  holding  radically 
opposing  views  is  a  sjmcretism  which  works  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  Unitarianism  and  removes  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  Trinitarianism  rests.  This  syncretistic  move¬ 
ment  comes  with  honeyed  words  of  brotherhood  and  good 
will,  but  omits  the  very  grounds  upon  which  real  Christian 
brotherhood  rests. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

■o  •<>  «> 

THE  PRAYERS  OF  PAUL 

Next  to  the  book  of  Psalms  there  is  no  part  of  the  Bible 
that  contains  such  wealth  of  devotion,  such  depth  of  adora¬ 
tion  and  such  abundance  of  thanksgiving  to  God  as  Paul’s 
epistles.  The  doxology  and  benediction  is  a  token  in  every 
one  of  his  letters.  With  entire  unconsciousness,  but  with 
most  vivid  touch,  he  portrays  his  own  spiritual  life,  its  deep¬ 
est  and  highest  aspects,  in  the  fervour  of  his  devotional 
language  and  the  ardor  of  his  intercessions. 

He  has  undesignedly  drawn  his  own  portrait  and  the 
course  of  his  spiritual  pilgrimage  from  deepest  night  to  mid¬ 
day,  from  the  prison-house  of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God,  in  the  many  groans  and  supplications  and 
exultations  scattered  through  his  epistles. 

Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  Taking  Hold  of  God.  p.  137. 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES  IN  HERMENEUTICS 

(Contirmed  from  the  Jtdy-September,  1936,  Number) 

IV.  THE  RELATION  OF  LOGIC  TO  INTERPRETATION. “ 

Accepting  the  prerequisite  fundamental  facts  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  sections  as  a  basis  upon  which  general  in- 
terpretational  study  must  advance,  the  next  step  should  be 
the  choice  of  the  right  method  of  logical  procedure,  and  to 
avoid  ultimate  confusion  this  must  be  consistently  adhered 
to.  Some  writers  place  before  all  else  the  necessity  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  grammatical  construction,  idiomatic  expression  and 
other  textual  consideration.  Although  these  very  important 
matters  should  have  close  attention  in  their  proper  order,  it 
remains  a  fact  that  one  may  trot  all  day  in  a  grammatical 
half-bushel  and  not  come  within  clear  sight  of  the  great 
themes  of  the  Bible  and  their  logical  development. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  handbook  of  Logic.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  Natural  Science.  Its  own  themes,  however,  are 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  logic  and  in 
harmony  with  classification  of  proved  facts.  The  logic  of 
the  sacred  writers  has  been  made  a  subject  of  special  attack 
by  radical  critics,  one  such  writer  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
the  many  in  the  thought  that  Paul  was  too  logical,  that  his 
logic  is  so  inexorable  that  modern  thinkers  are  forced  to 
reject  his  conclusions.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  certain 
phases  of  so-called  orthodox  theologies  that  this  sentiment, 
now  boldly  voiced  by  spiritual  outlanders,  exhibits  the  evi- 


*®The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  following  authors  of  works  on  Logic  for 
definitional  matter  quoted  in  this  section:  Gregory,  Schuyler,  Hamilton, 
Ueberweg  and  Mill. 
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dence  of  its  influence  in  various  theolosrical  formulas.  Sad¬ 
der  still  is  the  fact  that  many  hold  these  dicta  to  be  norma¬ 
tive  as  a  standard  by  which  the  Word  of  Grod  itself  should 
be  interpreted.  In  whatsoever  measure  this  idea  is  allowed 
to  influence  the  student’s  thinking  it  weakens  to  that  degree 
faith  in  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  Spirit’s  authorship  of 
the  Scriptures.  To  attack  the  logic  of  the  sacred  writers  is 
to  attack  the  logic  of  God.  This  is  the  necessary  conclusion 
if  the  Biblical  doctrines  of  revelation  and  inspiration  are 
accepted. 

In  revealing  God’s  thought  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  em¬ 
ploys  the  bald  and  dogmatic  statement  of  fact  which  must 
be  accepted  without  argumentative  proof  (Example,  “In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth”) ;  but 
also  He  makes  use  of  the  reasoning  process,  amplifying  the 
bald  statement  of  truth  by  comprehensible  proof  and  illustra¬ 
tion  (Example,  in  1  John  4:8  the  dogmatic  statement,  “God 
is  love,”  is  not  revealed  as  a  bolt  of  sheer  truth  flashed 
from  heaven  to  dazzle  the  human  mind,  but  the  gracious 
proofs  are  given  in  the  context,  as  also  in  such  a  passage  as 
John  3:16,  cf.  1  John  3:16,  wherein  the  argument  that  the 
giving  of  the  Father’s  only  begotten  Son  proves  His  so  great 
love  and  through  the  terminology  of  family  relationship 
brings  it  within  the  comprehensibility  of  the  simplest  mind). 
Not  only  is  it  revealed  that  God  deigns  to  reason  with  man 
in  specific  instances  (Example,  “Come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together,  saith  the  Lord,”  Isa.  1:18),  but  much  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  cast  in  the  form  of  argumentative  reasoning.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Winchester  emphasizes  in  a  lecture  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  Paul  “is  not  the  language  of  the  poet,  the 
historian  or  the  romancer,  but  the  language  of  the  logician.” 

Among  the  accepted  ideas  which  are  included  in  defini¬ 
tions  of  applied  logic  the  following  concise  formula  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  discussion,  namely.  Logic  is  the 
science  of  the  principles  which  govern  correct  thinking  and 
sound  reasoning.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  omniscience  of  God 
is  accepted,  if  the  revelation  given  to  Isaiah  is  believed, 
“For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
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ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts,”  if  God’s  thoughts  are  correct  and  His  reasoning 
perfect.  His  revelation  expressed  in  human  language  must 
be  logical.  Although  this  may  seem  to  be  truistic  and  its 
statement  superfluous,  it  is  vitally  related  to  the  subject  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  Spirit 
Author  expressed  divine  thought  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  governing  human  language,  correct  thinking  and  sound 
reasoning — and  no  other  conclusion  is  possible  to  one  who 
accepts  the  Bible  as  revelation  inspired  by  the  onmiscient 
Spirit — it  stands  to  reason  that  any  interpretation  which 
does  not  follow  these  same  laws  will  be  subversive  and  mis¬ 
leading. 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  logic  is  neither  possible  in 
this  work  nor  is  it  necessary,  the  whole  discussion  being  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation. 
The  discussion  of  this  section,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to 
an  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles,  postulates  and 
forms  of  logical  process  which  are  applicable  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.’* 

A.  Logicians  reduce  the  laws  of  logic  to  four  funda¬ 
mental  principles: 

(1)  “The  Law  of  Identity,  or  Affirmation.  Everything 
is  identical  with  itself,  or  is  what  it  is,  and  we  may  affirm 
this  of  it.**  This  is  “at  the  basis  of  all  consistent  affirmative 
thinking.”  The  Scriptures  affirm  that  God  is.  Related  to 
faith  the  word  is,  “for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  is”  (Heb.  11:6).  They  consistently  identify  Him 
with  himself  as  apart  from,  above  and  over  all  creation. 
The  Bible  affirms  that  sin  is,  and  that  it  is  what  it  is — sin. 
To  deny  this  fact  results  in  illogical  and  absurd  conclusions 
(Example,  the  vagaries  of  Christian  Science.) 

(2)  “The  Law  of  Contradiction,  or  Negation,  or  as 
Hamilton  terms  it.  Non-contradiction,  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Everything  is  not  what  it  is  not,  and  we  may  affirm 
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this  of  it**  The  Scriptures  never  confuse  opposites.  Law 
and  grace  are  antipodal.  A  thing  can  not  be  what  it  is  not, 
and  Paul  applies  this  Law  in  the  words,  “And  if  by  grace, 
then  is  it  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace: 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work”  (Rom.  11:6).  **The  Law 
of  Contradiction  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  distinction  in 
thought.** 

(3)  “The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  or  Exclusion,  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  Of  two  contradictories  one  must  be 
true  and  the  other  false.  If  one  is  affirmed,  the  other  is 
thereby  denied.”  Predictive  prophecy  is  a  component  of  the 
divine  revelation,  or  it  is  not.  If  by  the  Law  of  Identity 
it  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  contain  predictive  prophecy, 
then,  by  the  Law  of  Exclusion,  the  proposition  that  they  do 
not  contain  it  is  false. 

(4)  “The  Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  Sufficient 
Reason. — The  Law  is  stated  as  follows :  All  continuous 
thought  must  be  rationally  connected.  The  Law  has  been 
formulated:  Infer  nothing  without  a  ground  or  reason. 
The  starting-point  in  continuous  thinking  is  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  some  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is  necessitated 
to  affirm  or  posit  something  else.”  Thus  the  **logical  reason** 
is  followed  by  the  ‘logical  consequent,**  and  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  them  is  the  “logical  connection**  or  “consequence** 
This  involves  the  relations  of  “cause  to  effect,**  “effect  to 
cause;**  “whole  to  part,**  “part  to  whole,**  etc.  Hamilton 
points  out  that  this  axiom  takes  both  a  positive  and  negative 
form.  When  a  reason  exists  there  must  be  a  consequent, 
and  vice  versa;  where  no  reason  exists  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
sequent,  and  vice  versa.  This  law  is  in  evidence  throughout 
the  Scriptures.  The  contexts  governed  by  Paul’s  “where¬ 
fores”  and  “therefores”  may  be  cited  especially. 

B.  Two  fundamental  postulates  of  logic  should  be  noted : 

(1)  “The  First  Postulate. — There  is  such  a  thing  as 
truth,  which  can  be  ascertained,  and  on  which  all  minds, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought,  must  agree.** 
This  is  true  of  truth  which  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
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natural  mind.  All  minds  followinsr  the  laws  of  correct 
mentation  must  arrive  at  the  result,  4,  when  2  and  2  are 
added.  The  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  disclose  divine 
truth  which  is  not  perceivable  by  natural  men.  The  Lord 
said  to  Pilate,  “Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice.  Pilate  saith  unto  him.  What  is  truth?”  All  natural 
men  share  this  preplexity  of  the  Roman  procurator,  for  none 
can  perceive  God’s  revealed  truth  until  regenerated  and 
indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  3:5,  6;  1  Cor.  2:14).  At 
this  point,  however,  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Wright  should  be 
called  to  mind:  “The  written  word  or  God,  like  the  Word 
which  became  flesh,  must  be  human  in  its  manward  aspect; 
for  the  written  word  is  divine  thought  manifest  in  human 
language  as  Christ  was  God  manifest  in  human  flesh.  As 
the  compound  personality  of  Christ  was  conditioned  by  the 
flesh,  so  the  compound  character  of  a  written  revelation  is 
conditioned  by  the  nature  of  language.”  Although  it  is  true 
that  only  the  children  of  God  are  divinely  enabled  to  perceive 
His  truth,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  ascertainment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  correlated  knowledge  of  revelation  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  adherence  to  the  laws  governing  logical 
thought.  Intelligent  “searching  of  the  Scriptures”  predicates 
a  logical  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  student  because  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  expressed  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  governing  logical  thought.  Many  sincere  Christians 
are  befogged  in  their  understanding  of  great  portions  of 
God’s  truth  because  they  have  accepted  illogical  and  mis¬ 
leading  interpretations  instead  of  the  logical  conclusions  of 
the  Bible’s  own  testimony. 

(2)  “The  Second  Postulate. — This,  as  stated  by  Hamil¬ 
ton,  is,  ‘to  be  allowed  to  state  explicitly  in  language  all  that 
is  implicitly  contained  in  thought.*  Logic  deals  ultimately 
with  thought,  and  it  has  to  do  with  language  only  as  ex¬ 
pressing  thought.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  ask,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  term,  proposition,  or  argument,  ‘What  is 
the  thought  in  this?’  or,  in  other  words,  ‘What  is  the  full 
and  exact  meaning  of  this?’  and  to  state  in  full  this  mean¬ 
ing.”  The  province  of  Bible  interpretation  is  to  get  at  the 
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meaning  of  the  divine  thought  as  expressed  in  the  human 
language  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

C.  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  forms  of 
logical  process  a  general  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
which  is  necessary  to  intelligent  judgment  of  current  theo¬ 
logical  interpretations  of  Scripture.  There  are  two  funda¬ 
mental  forms  of  logical  procedure,  namely,  Induction  and 
Deduction.  There  is  another  form  which  is  reducible  to  a 
combination  of  these  two,  namely  Inference  by  Analogy. 

I.  Induction 

“Logical  Induction” — ^we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
Mathematical  Induction — “is  the  process  of  reasoning  from 
all  the  parts  to  the  whole.”  “The  product  of  Inductive 
Reasoning  is  a  Generalization.”  Two  rules  must  be  ob¬ 
served:  (1)  “Observe,  analyze,  and  classify  the  facts  to  be 
generalized  and  explained,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  reality 
and  their  various  elements  and  relations.”  (2)  “Correctly 
interpret  the  facts”  in  order  that  a  true  basis  for  the  gen¬ 
eralization  may  be  found.  A  Perfect  Induction  takes  place 
“when,  by  a  perfect  enumeration  of  all  individuals  or  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  whole  sphere  of  the  universal  is  exhausted,”  and 
an  Imperfect  Induction  “includes  the  cases  in  which  the 
universal  is  reached  by  inference,  without  the  complete 
enumeration  of  objects.”  There  are  two  fallacies  to  guard 
against  in  the  inductive  form:  (1)  The  first  “may  result 
from  careless  and  incomplete  observation  of  facts,  and  may 
then  be  called  the  Fallacy  of  Insufficient  Observation.” 
(2)  “The  false  generalization  may  also  result  from  the  hasty 
assumption  of  something  as  the  cause  which  is  not  the 
cause.”  These  two  fallacies  bulk  large  in  the  writings  of 
evolutionists.  On  the  other  hand,  scientists  of  first  rank 
who  have  taken  all  of  the  particulars  into  account,  and  who 
have  faithfully  avoided  assumption  that  anything  is  a  fact 
until  it  is  proven  to  be  a  fact,  are  united  in  their  testimony 
that  the  theories  of  evolution  have  not  yet  been  proved  to 
be  facts.  This  testimony,  however,  does  not  reach  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  effectively  because  the  popular  channels  of  in- 
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formation  are  largely  under  the  control  of  that  class  of  dis¬ 
seminators  of  materialistic  teachings  who  lecture  dogmatic¬ 
ally  on  these  themes  to  callow  youth  in  the  classroom  or 
scribble  their  indiscriminate  and  unfounded  assumptions  to 
that  larger  audience  represented  by  readers  of  the  Sunday 
Newspaper  Supplement.  In  like  manner  these  fallacies 
underlie  all  heretical  offshoots  from  Biblical  Christianity 
for  the  departures  of  which  a  Scripture  basis  is  claimed. 

The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  writings  certified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  God’s  Word.  It  is  a  documentary  evidence  of 
the  divine  thought.  Although  here  and  there  short  sum¬ 
maries  of  important  doctrines  are  found,  complete  state¬ 
ments  of  thematic  teachings  seldom  occur  in  a  single  pas¬ 
sage.  Rather,  the  general  principle  of  the  revelatory  method 
is  the  progressive  development  of  the  Bible  themes,  partial 
statements  of  them  being  scattered  through  several,  or  in 
some  instances  many,  of  the  writings.  This  being  true,  the 
inditctive  method  of  the  thematic  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
of  first  importance,  for  Scripturally  defendable  thematic 
generalizations  result  only  from  perfect,  or  near  perfect,  in¬ 
duction,  that  is  to  say,  “when,  by  a  perfect  enumeration  of 
all  individuals  or  particulars,  the  whole  sphere  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  is  exhausted.”  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  many  students  arrive  at  a  correct  generalization  with¬ 
out  a  complete  induction,  faith  carrying  them  over  many 
neglected  particulars  which  are  necessary,  nevertheless,  to 
sustain  a  logical  conclusion.  Such  students  too  often  rely  on 
the  conclusions  of  others  and  are,  therefore,  even  when 
holding  right  conclusions,  poorly  equipped  to  support  their 
position  with  Scripture  proofs. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  deductive 
form  of  logical  process  as  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  an  example  of  the  inductive  method  will  be  cited. 
Many  of  the  accepted  generalizations  of  Protestant  theology 
were  formulated  from  an  inductive  study  of  the  respective 
themes  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  upon  these  orthodox 
Christians  generally  agree.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
generalizations  were  formulated  from  an  unwarranted  appli- 
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cation  of  the  deductive  method  which  will  be  examined  in 
the  section  under  Deduction.  The  inclusion  of  these  state¬ 
ments  which  were  not  formulated  through  the  inductive 
process  has  been  the  cause  of  divisions  amongst  Christians 
with  continued  controversy  and  disagreement. 

An  Example  of  the  Inductive  Method 
A  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrections. 

Among  other  smilar  problems,  every  Bible  student  is 
confronted  with  the  question:  Is  the  theological  dictum  that 
there  will  be  only  one  and  all-inclusive  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saved  and  unsaved  of  mankind  immediately 
preceding  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
Biblically  correct,  or  is  the  doctrine  of  two  resurrections 
separated  by  a  period  of  time  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament?  It  will  be  recognized  at  once  by  a  student  whose 
chief  concern  is  to  learn  what  the  Spirit  has  revealed  on 
the  subject  that  an  unassailable  generalization  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  New  Testament  revelation  can  only  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  particulars  of  the 
theme  which  exhaust  the  sphere  of  its  universal.  Appljdng 
the  first  rule  of  this  procedure,  all  the  passages  containing 
the  particulars  and  facts  to  be  generalized  or  explained  must 
be  collated,  observed,  analyzed  and  classified.  Only  after 
this  has  been  done  faithfully  is  it  possible  to  proceed  to  the 
second  rule,  namely,  correctly  interpret  the  facts  thus  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  classified  in  order  that  a  true  generalization  may 
be  formulated.  The  following  three  general  rules  under  ob¬ 
servation  should  be  noted:  “(1)  Observe  all  the  essential 
facts,  parts,  or  properties  in  any  case.  (2)  Admit  no  fact, 
part,  or  property  that  does  not  belong  to  the  case  in  hand. 
(3)  Avoid  all  delusive  mixtures  of  inference  with  the  facts 
of  observation.”  The  particulars  of  the  example  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  First  Particular, 

“24  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my 
word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
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life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life. 

26  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  [an]  hour  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God:  and  they  that  hear  [shall  have  heard]  shall 
live. 

26  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself; 

27  And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man. 

28  Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the  [an]  hour  is  coming  in 
the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice. 

29  And  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done 
[noiT|<javT£g,  followed,  were  devoted  to,  practiced]  good,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  [icpdlavre;, 
did]  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation”  (John  5:24- 
29). 

The  central  thought  in  this  passage  is  the  authority  given 
to  the  Son  by  the  Father  in  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  but 
these  issues  are  linked  with  two  bodily  resurrections — one 
unto  life  eternal  and  the  other  unto  condemning  judgment. 
The  Lord  first  states  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  by 
men  to  secure  eternal  life  (v.  24).  He  then  predicts  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  life  to  all  that  hear  His  voice  in  “an  hour”  which 
not  only  existed  as  He  spoke  but  which  as  the  then  “coming” 
hour  of  grace  is  still  in  extension  (v.  25),  for  the  issues  of 
life  are  given  to  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  authority  to 
execute  judgment  to  the  incarnate  Word — the  Son  of  man 
(vs.  26,  27).  This  is  followed  by  the  prediction  of  another 
“hour”  in  which  those  that  have  previously  heard  His  voice 
and  have  received  life  shall  then  be  clothed  with  their  im¬ 
mortal  bodies,  while  those  that  have  been  deaf  to  His 
voice,  and  therefore  have  not  passed  “from  death  unto  life” 
but  in  death  have  passed  from  death  unto  death,  are  raised 
unto  judgment. 

The  one  point  to  determine  is,  does  this  first  New  Testa¬ 
ment  passage  in  which  two  futures  resurrections  are  men¬ 
tioned  allow  without  contradiction  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  two  resurrections  separated  by  a 
period  of  time?  The  point  hangs  on  the  Lord’s  use  of  the 
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word  “hour.”  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  words,  “an 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,”  indicate  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  can  be  no  other  than  that  extended  period  of  time  during 
which  men  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  His  Word  and  re¬ 
ceive  that  Life  the  possession  of  which  alone  makes  possible 
that  practice  of  good  which  is  pleasing  to  God  and  the  final 
concomitant  of  which  is  the  immortal  body.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  passage  to  consider  the  resur¬ 
rection  “hour”  also  as  an  extended  period  of  time.  An  ob¬ 
servable  rule  of  revelation  is  that  the  passage  which  con¬ 
tains  the  beginnings  of  a  doctrine  is  so  stated  that  it  does 
not  contradict  the  later  and  fuller  revelations  on  the  subject 
(Example,  the  words,  “God”  and  “Heaven,”  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible  are  both  in  the  plural  number,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  later  revelations  that  all  three  members  of  the 
Godhead  took  part  in  creation  and  that  three  heavens  are 
distinguished  in  the  Scriptures).  It  is  entirely  admissible 
to  suppose,  until  either  confirmed  or  disproved  by  other 
Scriptures,  that  one  resurrection  occurs  at  the  beginning 
and  is  continued  during  the  early  part  of  an  extended  period 
of  time  and  that  the  other  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  same 
period  of  time.  If  the  “hour”  during  which  eternal  life  is 
bestowed  has  already  lasted  nearly  two  millenniums,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  permissible  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  “hour” 
may  include  one  millennium  between  the  close  of  the  first 
resurrection  and  the  occurrence  of  the  second  resurrection. 
At  this  early  point  of  the  observation,  however,  this  per¬ 
missible  supposition  must  be  reserved  as  an  hypothesis  to 
be  verified  later. 

The  first  particular  to  be  noted,  then,  is  that  this 
New  Testament  passage  in  which  mention  of  two  resurrec¬ 
tions  occurs  allows,  without  contradiction  of  anything  in  the 
passage,  for  their  separation  in  point  of  time,  based  upon 
the  extensiveness  of  the  word  “hour”  as  used  by  the  Lord  in 
connection  with  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  subjects  of 
the  resurrections  and  their  following  states. 
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2.  Second  Partictdar. 

*‘13  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind: 

14  And  thou  shalt  be  blessed;  for  they  cannot  recom¬ 
pense  thee;  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  just”  (Luke  14:13,  14). 

“22  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive. 

23  But  every  man  in  his  own  order.  Christ  the  first 
fruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming” 
(I  Cor.  16:22,  23). 

“13  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even 
as  others  which  have  no  hope. 

14  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 

15  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  [precede]  them  which  are  asleep. 

16  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the 
trumpet  of  God:  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first: 

17  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught 
up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord”  (I  Thess. 
4:13-17). 

“10  That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resur¬ 
rection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made 
comformable  unto  his  death: 

11  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  [l^avdotaaiv,  resurrection  out  of]  the  dead”  (Phil. 
3:10,  11). 

Each  of  these  four  passages  contains  a  restrictive  phrase 
which  precludes  the  idea  that  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of 
the  bodies  of  the  believing  and  unbelieving  dead  shall  take 
place.  Saints  are  to  be  “recompensed  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just”;  “they  that  are  Christ’s”  are  to  be  given  their 
resurrection  bodies  “at  his  coming” ;  when  the  Lord  descends 
with  a  shout  “the  dead  in  Christ”  shall  be  raised  and  shall 
precede  the  translation  of  the  then  living  believers;  while 
Paul  writes  not  of  attaining  unto  mere  resurrection  but  the 
“out-from-among-the-dead”  resurrection.  In  these  first  three 
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passages  the  restrictive  element  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
English  translation  and  needs  no  further  comment.  That 
Paul  has  in  mind,  in  the  Phillipians  passage,  that  resurrec¬ 
tion  which  he  limits  in  the  two  preceding  quotations  by  the 
phrases  “they  that  are  Christ's”  and  “the  dead  in  Christ,” 
is  evident  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Paul  was  well  aware  that 
all  believers  and  unbelievers  that  pass  through  natural  death 
shall  be  joined  to  their  resurrection  bodies.  In  his  defence 
before  Felix  he  speaks  of  his  own  belief  in  common  with 
that  of  the  accusing  Jews,  in  the  words:  “And  have  hope 
toward  God,  which  they  themselves  allow,  that  there  shall  be 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust.” 
For  Paul  to  write  of  merely  attaining  unto  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion  which  all  men  must  experience  would  be  absurdly 
illogical,  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  this  divinely  in¬ 
spired  logician.  (2)  In  this  single  instance  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  use  of  the  compound  of  and  dvdotaoig  Paul  clearly 
has  in  mind  that  summons  of  the  shout  of  the  Lord  which 
shall  call  out  from  among  the  dead  the  bodies  of  all  those 
only  who  shall  have  passed  through  natural  death  in  Him. 

The  second  particular  to  notice  is  that  the  testimony  of 
the  New  Testament  is  that  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
believers  is  to  take  place  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  for  His 
own.  No  Scripture  even  hints  that  the  bodies  of  unbelievers 
are  to  be  raised  either  in  this  “the  day  of  Christ,”  when 
He  comes  in  the  air  with  His  saints  to  give  them  their  im¬ 
mortal  bodies,  or  at  His  succeeding  glorious  advent  with 
the  clothed  saints  to  reign  and  judge  during  the  “day  of 
Jehovah.” 

3.  Third  Particular. 

“20  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept. 

21  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

22  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive. 

23  But  every  man  in  his  own  order;  Christ  the  first 
fruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming. 

24  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered 
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up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father :  when  he  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power. 

25  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet”  I  Cor.  16:20-26). 

In  this  passage  the  complete  order  of  the  resurrections 
is  given  but  without  a  specific  reference  to  the  resurrection 
of  unbelievers,  there  being  only  the  provision  for  it  in  the 
order  at  “the  end,”  and  implied  in  the  words,  “every  man 
in  his  own  order.”  First,  Christ  in  His  resurrection  became 
the  “firstfruits  of  them  that  slept” — ^those  sleeping  “in 
Jesus”  (the  death  of  unbelievers  never  being  spoken  of  as 
sleep).  “Afterward  [eneita]  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his 
coming.  Then  [elxa]  the  end”  when  He  shall  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  objects  of  His  earth  rule.  These  two  Greek 
words  are  synonymous,  the  lexicons  giving  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  to  each  which  may  be  according  to  the  context,  “then, 
afterward,  or  next  in  order,”  etc.  In  this  context  whose 
central  disclosure  is  an  order  of  events  the  latter  definition 
expresses  what  evidently  seems  to  be  the  meaning.  Between 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  predicted  resurrection  of 
believers’  bodies  nearly  two  milleniums  have  already  elapsed, 
and  yet  in  the  divine  program  of  resurrections  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  believers’  bodies  is  the  next  in  order.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  “Next  in  order  the  end”  [“cometh”  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  translators].  The  common  interpretation  that 
the  fulfillment  of  “the  end”  immediately  follows  the  pre¬ 
ceding  resurrection  which  is  supposed  to  synchronize  with  a 
universal  resurrection,  is  unwarranted  for  two  reasons:  The 
believers’  resurrection  being  next  in  order  as  to  the  sequence 
of  resurrections  but  only  after  an  elapse  of  an  extended 
period  of  time,  the  same  interpretation  concerning  the  time 
element  in  the  phrase  “next  in  order  the  end”  is  in  harmony 
with  the  preceding  use  of  the  word  as  translated  “after¬ 
ward.”  Moreover,  the  context  specifically  places  “the  end” 
after  the  Lord  has  accomplished  the  objects  of  His  reign  and 
“shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father,”  this  reign  being  here  set  forth  clearly  as  cccur- 
ring  between  the  first  “next  in  order,”  namely,  the  resurrec- 
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tion  of  those  that  are  ^‘Christ’s  at  his  coming”  and  the 
second  “next  in  order,”  namely,  “the  end.” 

The  third  particular  to  note  is  as  follows:  In  view  of 
the  statements  of  this  passage  that  (1)  every  man  is  to  ex¬ 
perience  resurrection  but  in  his  own  order  or  rank,  (2) 
that  an  extended  period  of  time  occurs  between  Christ’s 
resurrection  and  the  resurrection  of  believers  only  at  His 
coming  for  His  own,  (3)  and  that  the  context  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  an  extended  period  of  time  between  that  restricted 
resurrection  and  the  end  resurrection,  it  is  clear  that  the 
“every  man”  whose  rank  will  exclude  him  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  resurrection  of  believers  will  be  raised  in  the 
“next  in  order”  time, — ^the  end  of  Christ’s  dealings  with  man 
in  the  old  earth, — and  which  will  be  the  final  or  end  resur¬ 
rection. 

4.  Fourth  Particular. 

“4  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and 
judgment  was  given  unto  them:  and  I  saw  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshiped  the  beast, 
neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands;  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 

5  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the 
thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 

6  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first 
resurrection:  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years.” 

“11  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it, 
from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and 
there  was  no  place  for  them. 

12  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
God;  and  the  books  were  opened:  and  another  book  was 
opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life:  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  works.” 

14  And  death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death,  even  the  lake  of  fire. 

15  And  if  any  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  he  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire”  (Rev.  20:4-6,  11,  12, 
A.V.,  14,15  RV.). 
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The  Book  of  Revelation  presents  a  part  of  its  revelatory 
matter  in  symbolic  form,  the  majority  of  the  ssrmbols  em¬ 
ployed  being  those  consistently  used  throughout  the  Scrip, 
tures  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  well  defined  ideas.  Be- 
sides  these  symbols  which  were  familiar  to  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  especially  to  those  of  Jewish  origin,  a  few  new  ones 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible,  but  in  each  instance  of  such  use  of  a  new  symbol  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning  accompanies  it  in  the  text 
(Example,  1:20).  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  book  is 
couched  in  language  as  devoid  of  symbolism  as  any  other 
part  of  the  Bible  and  as  assuredly  intended  to  be  understood 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  employed.  To  force  a 
symbolic  meaning  on  such  passages  under  the  excuse  that 
the  Revelation  is  a  book  of  symbolism  is  unscientific  in 
method  and  indefensible  under  the  laws  of  Biblical  interpre¬ 
tation. 

In  the  above  quotations  from  chapter  20  we  have  the 
capstone  of  the  revelatory  structure  which  discloses  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  future  resurrections.  In  respect  to  this  unfold- 
ment  the  only  new  element  introduced  in  this  final  message 
on  the  subject  is  the  length  of  the  time  period  which  shall 
elapse  between  the  close  of  the  resurrection  during  which  “the 
just,”  “the  dead  in  Christ,”  “they  that  are  Christ’s  at  His 
coming,”  and  “they  which  came  out  of  the  great  tribulation,” 
shall  receive  their  glorified  bodies.  It  is  not  only  revealed 
that  the  order  or  rank,  in  the  words — “every  man  in  his 
own  order,”  applies  to  the  sequence  of  the  resurrections  of 
the  saved  and  the  unsaved,  but  we  have  the  strong  implica¬ 
tion  of  a  sequential  order  in  the  resurrection  of  believers. 
Paul  uses  military  language  in  1  Thess.  4:16,  and  the  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  the  saved  of  all  ages  come  forth  in  an  order 
of  phalanxes.  This  may  be  inferred,  also,  from  the  fact  that 
heavenly  companies  are  distinguished  (Heb.  12:22,  23),  and 
in  addition  to  these,  tribulation  saints  are  mentioned  as  a 
separate  company  (Rev.  7:14).  It  is  this  latter  company  of 
believers  which  comprises  the  rearmost  phalanx  of  the  first 
resurrection.  Although  these  tribulation  saints  are  espe- 
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cially  in  view  in  the  20th  chapter,  the  promised  blessing  in 
the  words,  “Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection:  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,” 
is  not  confined  to  them  but  applies  to  all  severally  in  what¬ 
soever  division  they  belong.  The  change  to  the  plural  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  “but  they  shall  be  priests  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  [the]  thousand 
years,”  however,  implies  a  more  restricted  antecedent,  for 
we  know  from  other  Scriptures  that  the  “they”  refers  not 
to  all  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  but  only  to 
the  church  [^xxXi^oia,  called-out  ones]  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say, 
that  divisions  of  saved  ones  which  the  Lord  had  in  mind 
when  He  prophesied,  “I  will  build  my  church,”  and  which 
He  has  been  doing  through  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  only  new  feature  revealed 
in  the  20th  chapter  concerning  the  reign  of  this  portion  of 
those  who  shall  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection  is,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  resurrections  themselves,  the  length  of  the 
time  period  of  their  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  church  saints  shall  reign  with  Christ  (2  Tim. 
2:12)  with  a  “rod  of  iron”  (Rev.  2:27)  on  Christ’s  own  throne 
(Rev.  3:21)  “on  the  earth”  (Rev.  6:10)  is  merely  completed 
in  the  20th  chapter  with  the  revelation  that  the  reign  on 
earth  is  to  be  coextensive  with  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  resurrections  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

That  the  second  resurrection  is  not  “unto  life”  but  only 
“unto  judgment”  is  clear  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
There  are  two  classes  of  divine  judgments,  namely,  the  one 
whose  issue  is  life  or  death  and  which  is  wholly  separate 
from  any  complicity  with  the  others,  and  the  class  of  judg¬ 
ments  which  deal  with  the  “works”  of  all  mankind  and 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  life  and  death.  The  first  is 
the  judgment  of  the  cross.  The  question  of  eternal  life  for 
those  who  receive  it  by  faith  in  Christ  and  what  He  accom¬ 
plished  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  continuing  state  of  death  for  those  who  fail  to  accept 
Christ  and  His  gift  of  eternal  life  and  which  death  is  to  be 
sealed  eternally  with  the  “second  death”  at  the  “great  white 
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throne,”  on  the  other  hand,  was  eternally  settled  on  the 
cross.  With  His  approaching  death  in  view  the  Lord  said: 
“Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world:  now  shall  [shall — ^the 
execution  of  it  is  yet  future]  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me.  This  he  said  signifying  what  death  he  should 
die”  (John  12:31-33).  His  death  was  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  crucifying  world  and  its  head,  the  usurping  prince 
of  evil.  When  it  soon  after  became  a  historical  fact  He  not 
only  judged  the  World,  but  He  bore  the  curse  for  every  man. 
Thus  the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  bound  up  in  that 
transaction,  turning  thereafter  for  each  individual  during 
the  dispensation  of  grace  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  Him  and  what  He  accomplished  in  His  sacrificial,  substi¬ 
tutionary  death  and  justifying  resurrection.  This  He  makes 
clear  further  on:  “He  that  rejecteth  me  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day”  (vs.  48). 
In  an  earlier  revelation  with  especial  reference  to  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  eternal  life  He  said:  “He  that  believeth  on  him  is 
not  judged:  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already, 
because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son  of  God”  (John  3:18  R.  V.).  Believers  are  to  be 
raised  “unto  life”  because  they  receive  eternal  life  before 
natural  death.  Unbelievers  are  to  be  raised  “unto  judgment” 
because,  not  accepting  eternal  life  before  they  pass  through 
natural  death,  they  are  judged  already  as  to  life  and  death, 
and  are  to  be  judged  at  the  end  only  according  to  their  un¬ 
believing  works,  which  brings  us  to  the  second  class — ^the 
judgment  of  works.”  Believers  are  to  appear  before  the 
“judgment  seat”  of  Christ  (Cf.  1  Cor.  3:11-15  and  2  Cor. 
5:10.  Note  that  the  “any  man”  of  the  former  and  the  “we” 
of  the  latter  refer  only  to  believers).  This  is  the  reward 
throne  of  Christ  at  which  the  subject  of  life  and  death  is  not 
raised,  only  those  possessing  eternal  life  appear  there.  In 


*^On1y  two  of  the  judgments  of  this  class  are  cited  here.  An  inductive  study 
of  all  the  judgments  should  be  made. 
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the  last  chapter  of  Revelation  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is, 
“And,  behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,” 
thus  synchronizing  the  time  of  adjudging  rewards  to  be¬ 
lievers  with  their  resurrection  “at  his  coming.”  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  said  of  rewards  at  the  judgment  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  resurrection.  Following  this  resurrection 
“the  dead”  are  to  be  “judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books” — ^the  records  of  their  unbelieving 
works.  Life  or  death  is  not  the  issue  in  this  judgment  as 
it  is  not  at  the  reward  judgment  of  believers.  As  only  the 
spiritually  alive  are  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  so  only  the  spritually  dead  are  to  appear  before  the 
great  white  throne.  They  are  raised  “unto  judgment”  which 
terminates  in  “the  second  death”  that  eternal  state  which 
“hath  no  power”  on  them  that  shall  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection.  It  should  be  noted  that  “the  dead”  are  not 
judged  out  of  the  book  of  Life.  In  the  consummation  of 
God’s  dealings  with  unregenerate  humanity  its  open  pages 
stand  only  as  testimony  to  the  eternal  Truth  and  to  the 
long-suffering  love  of  God  who  “gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.” 

(2)  The  plain  meaning  of  the  words  in  this  context 
warrants  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  second  resur¬ 
rection  is  as  restrictive  concerning  its  participating  subjects 
as  is  the  revelation  concerning  the  subjects  of  the  first  resur¬ 
rection.  This  final  word  of  the  unfolded  doctrine  harmonizes 
perfectly  with  the  preceding  revelations  on  the  subject.  The 
language  is  specific  in  its  restrictive  distinction.  The 
“blessed”  and  “holy,”  the  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection, 
are  set  over  against  “the  dead,”  the  subjects  only  of  the 
second  resurrection,  who  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
works.  Before  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  reading  into 
these  plain  words  a  meaning  not  warranted  by  their  con¬ 
sistent  use  in  the  Scriptures  the  student  should  ponder  the 
warning  against  tampering  with  the  words  of  the  Spirit 
(Rev.  22:18,  19). 

The  fourth  particular  to  note,  therefore,  is  that  a  time 
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period  specifically  mentioned  as  “the  thousand  years”  sepa¬ 
rates  the  resurrection  of  the  “blessed”  and  “holy”  on  whom 
“the  second  death  hath  no  power”  (which  can  be  said  only 
of  those  who  have  “passed  from  death  unto  life”),  and  the 
resurrection  of  “the  rest”  on  whom  the  sentence  of  the 
second  death  is  pronounced. 

6.  Fifth  Particular. 

“3  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten 
us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(Christ  from  the  dead”  (1  Pet.  1:3). 

This  quotation  is  representative  of  all  the  passages  which 
refer  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  These  do  not 
bear  specifically  on  this  discussion,  excepting  as  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  His  body  “out  from  among  the  dead”  is  a  pattern 
of  the  believers*  out-resurrection,  hence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  further  notice  of  this  group  of  passages. 

6.  Sixth  Particular. 

“24  Martha  said  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day’*  (Jo.  11:24). 

“6  But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the  one  part  were 
Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the 
council.  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee:  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am 
called  in  question”  (Acts  23:6). 

These  two  passages  are  representative  of  all  those  in 
which  the  two  unspecific  phrases,  “in  the  resurrection”  and 
“resurrection  of  the  dead,”  are  found,  and  which  phrases 
taken  without  due  attention  to  the  contexts  in  which  they 
occur  have  seemed  to  afford  a  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  be¬ 
lief  in  one  general  resurrection.  The  first  of  these  unspecific 
phrases  occurs  six  times  (Matt.  22:28,  30;  Mk.  12:23;  Lk. 
20:33,  36;  John  11:24).  In  Matt.  22:28,  Mk.  12:33  and  Lk. 
20:33  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  three  records  of  the  Sad¬ 
ducees*  question,  “therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose  wife 
shall  she  be  of  the  seven?”  The  Sadducees  did  not  believe 
in  any  resurrection,  much  less  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Pharisees,  namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust. 
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In  their  attempt  to  trap  the  Lord  it  was  a  question  only  of 
the  fcxt  of  resurrection.  In  His  reply  the  Lord  not  only 
touched  upon  the  marriage  relationship  in  heaven,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  quotation  concerning  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  He  gave  them  a  silencing  thrust  concerning  the 
fact  of  resurrection.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  in  the 
Matthew  record  of  His  reply  (vs.  30)  is  the  Sadducees* 
phrase  repeated.  In  both  the  Mark  and  Luke  accounts  the 
restrictive  ix  vexpoiv  [out  from  among  the  dead]  is  used  to 
denote  the  character  of  the  resurrection,  instead  of  the  un¬ 
restrict  ive  vExpdiv  [of  the  dead]  in  the  recorded  question  of 
the  Sadducees.  And  this  restrictive  sense  is  doubly  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  Lord  immediately  following  in  Luke's  account. 
“Neither  can  they  die  anymore;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of 
the  resurrection.” 

Commenting  on  the  conversation  of  Martha  with  the 
Lord  concerning  the  death  of  Lazarus,  Grant  says;  “The 
Lord  tests  her  at  once  with  an  assurance  of  a  joy  too  great 
for  her:  ‘Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.'  She  sinks  at  once 
into  mere  orthodoxy.  ‘I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.'  ”*•  She  voiced  only  that 
which  had  been  hitherto  revealed  to  God's  people,  but  the 
reply  of  the  Lord  contains  the  fuller  revelation  on  which 
the  later  disclosures  concerning  the  separate  resurrection  of 
believers  is  based,  namely,  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the 
life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live ;  And  whosover  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die”  (John  11;25).  It  is  only  such  about  whom  later  it 
could  be  revealed,  on  them  “the  second  death  hath  no 
power,”  because  they  only  are  partakers  of  His  life,  and 
possessing  His  life  shall  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection. 

The  inference  that  there  is  to  be  a  simultaneous  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  just  unto  life  and  the  unjust  unto  jud^]:ment, 
based  on  the  expression  “in  the  resurrection,”  is  groundless. 
The  expression  is  introduced  by  the  unbelieving  Sadducees 
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and  a  partially  instructed  disciple,  none  of  whom  knew  the 
later  and  fuller  disclosures  on  the  subject.  Furthermore, 
even  if  the  use  of  this  unspecific  expression  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord,  the  context  would  indicate  that  one  of  the 
two  resurrections,  according  to  the  class  of  resurrection 
subjects  occupying  His  thought,  was  referred  to  (Cf.  Mt 
22:30  with  Mk.  12:25  and  Lk.  20:35.  Note  the  restrictive 
phrase,  “from  the  dead”). 

The  phrase,  “the  resurrection  of  the  dead,”  is  em¬ 
ployed  ten  times  in  the  New  Testament,  one  of  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Lord  (Matt.  22:31),  and  four  reported  by 
Luke  in  connection  with  Paul’s  addresses  (Acts  17:32,  23:6, 
24:15,21),  four  recorded  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  15:12,13,21,42), 
and  the  last  probably  recorded  by  the  same  Apostle  (Heb. 
6:2).  It  seems  clear  from  all  these  quotations  that  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  dead,  as  opposed 
to  the  Sadducean  doctrine  of  no  resurrection,  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  and  the  Apostle  Paul  when  employing  the 
phrase,  “the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  In  the  Lord’s  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Sadducees;  the  dissent  of  the  Athenian 
philosophers  “when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead”  from  Paul’s  lips  on  Mars’  Hill;  and  in  Paul’s  speeches 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  governor,  Felix,  as  well  as  the 
Apostle’s  argument  against  the  Sadducean  theory  in  1  Cor. 
15,  resurrection  as  a  fact  is  in  view  and  not  any  specific 
resurrection.  Likewise,  in  Heb.  6:2,  the  Apostle  includes 
the  doctrine  of  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  tenets  of  the  Jewish  belief  as  well  as  the  Christian 
faith.  Both  the  Lord  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  use  specific  and  restrictive  phrases  when  the  'partid- 
pating  subjects  of  the  resurrections  is  their  theme.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  very  specific  treatment  of  the  be¬ 
lievers’  resurrection  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15  in  contrast  to  the 
unspecific  term  in  the  argument  against  the  theory  of  no 
resurrection  in  the  same  chapter.  When  these  facts  are 
kept  in  mind  the  seeming  lack  of  harmony  between  the  use 
of  the  general  expression,  “the  resurrection  of  the  dead,” 
and  the  specific  revelations  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
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“the  dead  in  Christ”  and  the  resurrection  of  “the  rest  of  the 
dead,”  disappears.  To  base  the  doctrine  of  a  general  simul¬ 
taneous  resurrection  on  this  unspecific  phrase  carries  with 
it  the  implication  that  it  overrides  the  specific  revelations  of 
two  resurrections,  which  implication  is  logically  untenable. 

Reduced  to  a  simple  statement  the  particulars  found  in 
the  forty  references  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
word  “resurrection”  occurs,  classified  and  analyzed  above 
as  an  example  of  inductive  interpretation,  are:  (1)  The  pas¬ 
sages  which  mention  the  resurrection  of  both  the  just  and 
unjust  allow  without  contradiction  in  their  own  statement 
for  the  later  revelations  concerning  (2)  the  clear  prediction 
that  only  the  bodies  of  believers  of  the  past  and  present  dis¬ 
pensations  are  to  be  raised  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  for 
His  own  in  the  “day  of  Christ”;  (3)  the  program  of  resur¬ 
rections,  namely,  first,  Christ  the  firstfruits,  next  in  order, 
believers,  and  finally  in  order,  “the  end”;  (4)  the  speci¬ 
fied  period  of  time  which  shall  elapse  between  the  believers* 
or  “first’*  future  resurrection,  and  the  unbelievers*  or 
“second”  future  resurrection  at  “the  end.”  (6)  The  passing 
over  of  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  fact,  meaning  and 
present  effect  of  Christ’s  resurrection  as  not  affecting  the 
discussion  of  two  resurrections,  only  in  so  far  as  His  resur¬ 
rection  is  a  pattern  of  the  believer’s  resurrection.  (6)  The 
contexts  in  which  the  two  unspecific  phrases,  “in  the  resur¬ 
rection”  and  “the  resurrection  of  the  dead,”  clearly  indicate 
that  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  the  question 
at  issue,  and  that  nothing  in  these  passages  is  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  revelations  which  treat  of  the  separate 
resurrections  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

As  a  result  of  this  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  and  their  analyses  there  is  but  one  generalization 
possible  by  induction,  namely.  The  New  Testament  teaches 
that  there  are  to  be  two  future  resurrections,  (1)  that  of 
the  bodies  of  believers  only  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
(2)  that  of  the  bodies  of  unbelievers  only  after  an  inter¬ 
vening  period  of  time  specified  in  the  final  revelation  on  the 
subject  to  be  a  thousand  years.  Judged  by  the  laws  of  in- 
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ductive  reasoning  the  theory  that  there  is  to  be  a  simul- 
taneous  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  believers  and  un¬ 
believers  rests  upon  one  of  two  faulty  processes:  (1)  either 
the  well  intentioned  but  careless  and  inadequate  observation 
of  particulars,  in  other  words,  the  “fallacy  of  insufficient 
observation,”  or  (2)  the  deliberate  isolation  and  distortion 
of  certain  particulars  together  with  the  ignoration  of  essen¬ 
tial  particulars  which  detract  from  the  tenability  of  the 
theory.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  a  sound  generalization 
through  either  of  these  procedures. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


(To  he  continued) 


^  O"  O' 

ISRAEUS  PROMISES 

“Who  are  Israelites — ^to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption 
and  glory  and  the  covenants  and  the  giving  of  the  law  and 
the  service  of  God  and  the  promises”  (Rom.  9:4). 

“.  .  .  if  our  exegesis  of  New  Testament  Scripture  causes 
us  to  divert  or  confuse  or  diminish  or  annul  or  transfer  or 
misapply  the  said  promises  to  the  said  people,  so  much  the 
worse  for  our  exegesis.  The  survival  of  a  still  unsaved 
Jewish  people,  pure  in  stock,  separate  and  distinct  in  na¬ 
tional  traits  and  character,  is  the  demonstration  by  miracle, 
by  continuous  miracle,  of  the  fact  that  God  will  perform  the 
oath  which  He  swore  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them  a  land. 
For  what  if  some  of  that  race  did  not,  do  not  believe?  ‘Shall 
their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?  God 
forbid :  yea  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar.*  ** 

S.  H.  Wilkinson.  The  Israel  Promises  and  Their 
Fulfillment,  p.  19. 
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HISTORY  VINDICATES 
By  Charles  Hoffmeister,  Jr. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  discussion  it  will  be  found 
helpful  to  define  our  terms  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding.  It  may  not  seem  necessary  to  define  the 
term  history,  yet  it  may  prove  helpful  so  let  us  take  the 
definition  given  in  Wehster^s  Collegiate  Dictionary  that 
history  is  “the  branch  of  knowledge  that  records  and  ex¬ 
plains  past  events.”  The  two  words  in  this  definition  that 
are  most  important  for  us  are  “past”  and  “events.”  History, 
then  according  to  our  definition,  is  concerned  with  events 
and  not  theories,  with  things  that  have  actually  happened 
and  not  with  what  might  have  happened.  The  other  term 
which  we  must  define  in  order  that  we  will  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood  in  this  article  is  “prophecy.”  From  the  same  dic¬ 
tionary  we  get  this  definition — “a  declaration  of  something 
to  come;  prediction.”  Again  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
theories  but  with  actualities.  Also  note  carefully  that  it  has 
to  do  with  things  yet  future  at  the  time  of  writing.  This 
must  be  insisted  upon  because  there  is  a  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  other  than  this,  but  such  a  meaning  is  not 
given  to  the  word  in  this  article. 

Now  that  we  have  cleared  the  way  for  our  discussion, 
let  us  first  survey  the  field  and  then  briefiy  outline  the 
material  we  expect  to  cover.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  prove  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  from  the  definite 
fulfillment  of  prophecy.  “No  one  but  God  can  know  the 
future.  ‘Who  knoweth  what  a  day  may  bring  forth?*  If, 
therefore,  predictions  have  been  literally  fulfilled,  God  only 
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could  have  inspired  them.  Then  the  only  question  is,  Have 
any  of  the  prophecies — or  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
establish  a  fact — ^been  fulfilled?”’  To  answer  the  question 
concerning  the  number  of  fulfilled  prophecies  we  can  only 
briefly  state  in  a  general  way  the  nature  and  scope  of  them. 
Should  the  question  arise  concerning  whether  or  not  they 
were  real  fulfillments,  we  will  answer  it  by  three  or  four 
specific  cases  that  cannot  be  denied.  There  may  also  be 
some  reader  who  would  be  willing  to  grant  that  God,  who 
alone  could  know  the  future,  has  spoken  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible  and  yet  would  not  be  convinced  that  the  Bible 
was  the  only  revelation  of  God,  thinking  that  other  religious 
books  or  writings  contained  predictions  that  have  been  ful¬ 
filled.  Should  there  be  someone  laboring  under  this  delusion 
let  me  say  that  “not  one  of  them  contains  any  predictions 
concerning  the  future.  If  the  authors  of  these  writings  had 
attempted  to  foretell  the  future,  they  would  have  thereby 
furnished  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  deceptions.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  book  in  the  world  which  contains  predic¬ 
tions.  It  is  preeminently  that,  which  no  other  book  could 
be,  and  none  other  is,  a  book  of  prophecy.  These  predic¬ 
tions  are  declared  to  be  the  utterances  of  Jehovah;  they 
show  that  the  Bible  is  a  supernatural  book,  the  revelation 
of  God.”* 

In  discussing  fulfilled  prophecies  I  think  that  we  will  find 
it  helpful  to  group  them  under  at  least  four  heads:  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  the  Messiah,  prophecies  concerning  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  prophecies  concerning  cities,  countries,  and 
governments,  and  prophecies  concerning  the  Word  of  God. 
In  the  order  in  which  these  groups  are  stated  the  first  group 
has  the  greatest  vindicatory  value,  the  second  group  the  next 
greatest,  while  the  last  group  has  perhaps  the  least.  In  our 
discussion,  however,  we  shall  spend  most  of  our  time  on  the 
prophecies  of  the  last  group  for  the  reason  that  the  other 
prophecies  have  had  volumes  written  concerning  them  and 


*Keyser:  A  System  of  Christian  Evidence,  p.  122. 
'The  Fundamentals,  p.  55,  Vol.  XL 
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are  readily  accepted  as  valid  arguments  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Bible.  Also  if  we  can  establish  as  a  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment  the  least  probable  of  the  four  groups  of  prophecy  the 
others  are  thereby  strengthened. 

Just  before  taking  up  the  groups  of  fulfilled  prophecy 
let  us  consider  one  more  thing  in  regard  to  prophecy  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  find  that  the  statements  of  prophecy  are  usually 
indefinite  enough  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  to  fake  a  fulfillment  of 
that  prophecy,  but  at  the  same  time  so  definite  that  when 
fulfilled  there  can  be  no  mistake  concerning  it.  The  greater 
the  number  of  the  particulars  involved  in  any  one  prophecy, 
the  greater  is  its  value  as  proof  of  inspiration.  For  example, 
if  a  prophecy  should  be  made  that  in  a  certain  year  some 
particular  man  would  discover  a  certain  thing  and  this 
prophecy,  unknown  to  the  individual,  would  be  fulfilled  we 
would  say  with  a  certainty  that  it  was  an  act  of  God  for 
“the  chance  of  discovery  in  a  certain  year  is  only  as  great 
as  the  proportion  it  bears  to  all  the  years  there  are;  and 
by  a  certain  man,  the  chance  is  only  as  great  as  one  man  is 
compared  with  all  the  men  there  are;  and  the  chance  of  the 
convergence  of  the  three  things  surpasses  the  present  state 
of  my  mathematics  to  indicate.”* 

Let  us  look  very  briefly  now  at  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah  which  were  literally  fulfilled  by  Christ,  “and 
upon  which  we  rest,  as  such  strong  evidence  for  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  the  Word,  to-wit :  Isa.  7 :14 — Born  of  a 
Virgin;  Mic.  5:2^ — At  Bethlehem;  Jer.  31:15 — Slaughter  of 
the  children;  Hos.  11:1 — Called  out  of  Egypt;  Isa.  11:2 — 
Anointed  with  the  Spirit;  Zech.  9:9 — Entry  into  Jerusalem; 
Psa.  41:9;  55:12-14 — Betrayed  by  a  friend;  Zech.  13:7 — 
Disciples  forsake  Him;  Zech.  11:12 — Sold  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver;  Zech.  11:13 — PotteFs  field  bought;  Isa.  50:6 — Spit 
on  and  scourged ;  Ex.  12 :46 ;  Psa.  34 :20 — Not  a  bone  broken ; 
Psa.  69:21 — Gall  and  vinegar;  Psa.  22 — Hands  and  feet 
pierced;  garments  parted;  lots  cast;  Isa.  53 — ^Poverty,  suffer- 


*Linton:  A  Lawyer  and  the  Bible,  p.  184. 
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ing,  patience,  and  death;  and  many  other  passages.”*  With 
such  an  array  as  this  little  need  be  added  to  establish  our 
contention  that  history  vindicates  the  Bible  in  that  it  records 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  in  such  a  way  that  God  alone 
could  be  the  author  of  it. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  prophecies  concerning  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  “When  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia, 
asked  the  court  chaplain  for  an  argument  that  the  Bible  is 
an  inspired  book,  he  answered,  ‘Your  Majesty,  the  Jews.’ 
It  was  well  said.  To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God.  These  oracles  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  are  filled  with  a  large  number  of  predic¬ 
tions  relating  to  their  own  history.  Their  unbelief,  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Messiah,  the  results  of  that  rejection,  their 
dispersion  into  the  corners  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  would 
be  scattered  among  all  the  nations,  the  persecutions  and  sor¬ 
rows  they  were  to  suffer,  the  curses  which  were  to  come 
upon  them,  their  miraculous  preservation  as  a  nation,  their 
future  great  tribulation  and  final  restoration — all  these  and 
much  more  were  over  and  over  announced  by  their  own 
prophets.”®  All  but  the  last  two  have  been  or  are  being 
marvelously  fulfilled.  Among  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
return  from  Babylon  we  find  one  which  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  the  naming 
of  the  great  Persian  king  through  whom  the  return  was  to 
be  achieved.  His  actual  name,  Cyrus,  is  mentioned  in  the 
prediction,  Isa.  44:28,  45:1,  written  about  200  years  before 
he  was  born.  This  particular  incident  and  the  mere  mention 
of  the  other  prophecies  will  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  that 
again  history  vindicates  the  Word  of  God. 

When  we  come  now  to  consider  the  prophecies  concern¬ 
ing  cities,  countries  and  governments  we  find  that  “Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  and 
Habakkuk,  all  contain  prophecies  concerning  different  na¬ 
tions  foretelling  what  should  happen  to  them.  A  mass  of 


^Blackstone:  Jesus  is  Coming,  p.  23. 
*The  Fundamentals,  Vol.  XI,  p.  60 
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evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that  all  these  predictions 
came  true.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  fail,  but  after  centuries 
had  passed,  their  fulfillment,  even  to  the  minutest  detail  had 
become  history.”* 

Due  to  the  brevity  of  this  paper  we  will  discuss  only  one 
prophecy  but  it  will  serve  as  an  example  for  this  group  of 
predictions.  In  Ezek.  26:7-12  we  find  some  predictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  wealthy  city  Tyrus.  In  vs.  7-11  it  states  how 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  come  and  destroy  the  city.  At  the 
twelfth  verse  the  person  changes  and  it  says  “they  shall  lay 
thy  stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the 
water.”  The  first  verses  were  literally  fulfilled  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  utterance  of  the 
prophecy,  in  fact  the  nearness  of  time  has  caused  some  to 
doubt  that  it  was  prediction.  However,  this  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  last  phrase  was  not  fulfilled  at  all, 
“and  it  seemed  most  improbable  it  ever  would  be.  What 
could  the  words  mean?  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  a  full 
vengeance,  but  had  never  thought  of  this.  .  .  .  Who  then 
would  be  found  to  wreak  such  unheard-of  vengeance  upon  the 
unoffending  ruins?’”  For  over  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
no  answer  came.  Then  Alexander  appeared  and  in  his  all- 
conquering  career  came  to  the  shores  where  Tyrus  had  stood. 
The  people  of  the  ancient  city  had  moved  to  an  island  a 
half  mile  from  shore  and  had  taken  most  of  their  goods 
there.  They  felt  quite  secure  even  though  they  were  in  the 
wake  of  that  great  army’s  advance.  As  Alexander  stood  on 
the  shore  looking  out  at  the  resisting  city  his  plan  speedily 
formed.  He  decked  to  construct  a  solid  causeway  through 
the  sea,  over  which  his  forces  might  advance  to  attack  the 
city.  “Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  could  be 
no  probability  of  a  conqueror  laying,  i.e.,  deliberately 
placing,  the  stones  and  the  timber  and  even  the  dust  of  a 
conquered  city  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.”*  But  this  was 
exactly  what  Alexander  did,  taking  the  stones  and  timber 

*Ibid.,  p.  68. 

^Urquhart:  The  Wonders  of  Prophecy,  p.  16. 

‘Goode:  Fulfilled  Prophecy,  p.  68. 
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of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre,  and  these  not  sufficing,  he  even 
added  the  earth  on  which  it  had  been  built.  So  in  a  mar* 
velous  way  history  records  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy 
which  appears  so  impossible. 

Now  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  last  group  of  ful¬ 
filled  prophecies,  those  concerning  the  Word  of  God.  In 
Matt.  24:35;  Isa.  55:11;  and  I  Pet.  1:23  we  find  statements 
concerning  the  enduring  quality  of  the  Word.  No  individual 
could  say  that  his  own  words  would  abide  forever  and  have 
any  basis  for  it  or  any  assurance  for  it.  When  we  wish  our 
words  preserved  we  put  them  in  book  form,  and  book  dealers 
tell  us  that  75  per  cent  of  all  books  are  on  the  scrap  heap 
within  ninety  days  after  publication.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
Bible  was  written  3,500  to  4,000  years  ago.  Its  latest  book 
was  written  1,840  years  ago  so  we  can  say  it  has  endured 
far  longer  than  ordinary  writings.  This  is  of  course  not 
conclusive  proof  of  inspiration  because  we  have  other  ancient 
writings,  but  let  us  compare  them.  When  we  look  at  the 
Bible  we  find  it  differs  greatly  in  at  least  one  respect  which 
is  pertinent  to  our  discussion  here.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
popular  book,  that  is,  one  that  pleases  men  or  tickles  their 
fancies.  It  stands  against  the  natural  desires  of  men  and 
opposes  ‘‘the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,”  and  is  in  end¬ 
less  conflict  with  them.  What  has  this  led  to?  Has  it  aided 
in  its  preservation?  We  answer  that  it  has  brought  upon 
the  Bible  an  almost  endless  stream  of  persecution  from  the 
days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  present.  For  centuries 
it  was  an  open  attack  but  when  that  failed  the  attention 
turned  to  a  subtle  attack  from  the  inside. 

Canon  Dyson  Hague,  in  his  book,  “The  Wonder  of  the 
Word”  describes  one  persecution  as  he  speaks  of  the  Bible 
and  says,  “it  is  almost  the  only  Book  in  the  world  that  has 
stood  age  after  age  of  ferocious  and  incessant  persecution. 
Century  after  century  men  have  tried  to  burn  it  and  to 
bury  it.  Crusade  after  crusade  has  been  organized  to  extir¬ 
pate  it.  Kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  rulers  of 
the  church  took  counsel  together  to  destroy  it  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Diocletian,  the  Roman  Emperor  in  303, 
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inaugurated  the  most  terrific  onslaught  that  the  world  has 
known  upon  a  book.  Almost  every  Bible  was  destroyed, 
ni3rriads  of  Christians  perished,  and  a  column  of  triumph 
was  erected  over  an  exterminated  Bible  with  the  inscription: 
*Extincto  nomine  Christianorum*  (the  name  of  the  Christian 
has  been  extinguished).  And  yet  not  many  years  after,  the 
Bible  came  forth,  as  Noah  from  the  ark,  to  re-people  the 
earth,  and  in  the  year  325  Constantine  enthroned  the  Bible 
as  the  Infallible  Judge  of  Truth  in  the  first  General  Coun¬ 
cil.”*  Could  a  merely  human  book  stand  such  persecution? 
We  also  have  the  classic  illustration  concerning  Voltaire,  the 
noted  French  infidel  who  died  in  1778,  and  who  “said  that 
in  one  hundred  years  from  his  time  Christianity  would  be 
swept  from  existence  and  passed  into  history.  .  .  .  His  print¬ 
ing  press,  with  which  he  printed  his  infidel  literature,  has 
since  been  used  to  print  copies  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  the 
very  house  in  which  he  lived  has  been  stacked  with  Bibles 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  Society.” 

Probably  more  interesting  than  that  is  the  fact  that  with 
such  a  witness  before  him  an  “intellect”  of  the  west  coast 
recently  said  that  in  ten  years  the  Bible  would  exist  only 
in  museums.  Such  a  thought  in  a  human  mind  seems  highly 
incredible  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  now  being 
translated  “into  972  different  languages  and  dialects;  thirty 
societies  specializing  in  its  publication,  and  over  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  copies  printed  annually.”"  Surely  the  Bible  stands  to¬ 
day  as  a  living  fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  as  a  testimony 
to  the  world  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  just  imagine 
what  would  be  involved  if  another  attempt  should  be  made 
to  wipe  the  Bible  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  if  every 
copy  and  manuscript  were  destroyed  the  task  would  not  be 
complete.  The  world’s  best  literature  would  have  to  be 
burned.  The  greatest  music  and  the  finest  art  would  have 
to  be  done  away  with  and  nearly  every  tomb-stone  would 
have  to  be  demolished.  All  these  and  many  more  things 


*Davis:  Fulfilled  Prophecies  that  Prove  the  Bible,  p.  109. 
‘"Collett:  All  About  the  Bible,  p.  63. 

"Chafer:  Systematic  Theology  Notes,  p.  8. 
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would  have  to  be  destroyed  and  then  in  addition  the  very 
memories  of  nearly  every  individual  in  the  world  would  have 
to  be  erased.  Is  it  not  a  task  demanding-  in  itself  the 
Almighty? 

As  we  bring  this  brief  discussion  to  a  close  I  think  that 
we  can  safely  say  that  fulfilled  prophecies  of  the  Bible  prove 
beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  its  supernatural  origin  and 
authority.  The  Bible  has  been  attacked  century  after  cen¬ 
tury  but  still  “liveth  and  abideth  forever.” 

The  Anvil  op  God’s  Word 

Last  eve  I  paused  beside  a  blacksmith’s  door, 

And  heard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chime; 

Then  looking  in,  I  saw  upon  the  fioor. 

Old  hammers  worn  with  beating  years  of  time. 

“How  many  anvils  have  you  had,”  said  I, 

“To  wear  and  batter  all  these  hammers  so?” 

“Just  one,”  said  he,  and  then  with  twinkling  eye, 

“The  anvil  wears  the  hammers  out,  you  know.” 

“And  so,”  I  thought,  “The  Anvil  of  God’s  Word 
For  ages  skeptic  blows  have  beat  upon. 

Yet,  though  the  noise  of  falling  blows  was  heard. 

The  Anvil  is  unharmed,  the  hammers  gone.” 

History,  recording  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  has  vindi¬ 
cated  the  Bible’s  claim  that  it  is  truly  the  Word  of  God. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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Our  Faith.  By  Emil  Brunner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York.  163  pp.  $1.76. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  much  vital  truth 
in  terms  understandable  by  the  masses,  the  author  of  this 
volume  has  selected  thirty-five  topics  and  has  treated  them 
with  great  brevity.  The  selection  of  the  topics,  being  also 
limited,  of  necessity  eliminates  many  themes  as  vital,  if  not 
more  vital  than  those  presented.  The  treatment  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  abridged  to  the  point  of  misrepresentation  by  incom¬ 
pleteness.  Prayer  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  themes,  yet 
practically  nothing  is  taught  regarding  prayer.  The  portion 
which  treats  of  Christ  as  King  mentions  no  more  than  His 
present  Lordship  over  believers  and  wholly  ignores  the 
Davidic  and  Jewish  aspect  of  this  subject  which  are  the  only 
relationships,  according  to  the  Bible,  in  which  Christ  is  re¬ 
vealed  as  King.  In  the  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Life,  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  develop  the 
ejctended  body  of  truth  bearing  on  this  theme;  and,  as  to 
its  terms  on  the  human  side,  it  may  be  had  either  by  keeping 
the  commandments  or  by  believing  on  Christ  since,  we  are 
told,  these  two  requirements  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  volume  is  reported  by  the  publisher  to  have  been 
translated  into  at  least  six  languages  and  this,  it  is  stated, 
is  due  to  the  interest  the  book  has  aroused.  The  reviewer 
has  failed  to  discover  the  unsual  value  of  this  volume.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  his  own  fault. 

Studies  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  James  Benjamin  Green, 

D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  126  pp. 

$1.26. 

In  these  few  pages  Dr.  Green  has  attempted  to  cover  a 
very  wide  field  of  doctrine.  Because  of  these  limitations, 
much,  if  not  all,  has  had  to  receive  inadequate  consideration. 
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The  precise  meaning  of  terms  relative  to  the  ministries  of 
the  Spirit — especially  His  baptism — is  lacking.  This  neglect 
is  common  and  has  done  much  to  foster  the  Pentecostal  and 
Holiness  movements  of  our  day.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  generally  treated  is,  like  much  hymnology,  given  to 
misleading  error.  Dr.  Green  is  to  be  commended  in  that 
he  has  kept  close  to  the  Word  of  God  and  has  not  shunned 
to  point  out  that  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit  is  not  a  “second 
work  of  grace.”  In  spite  of  its  limitations,  the  book  will 
prove  valuable  to  many. 

The  Reformed  Doctrine  op  Predestination.  By  Prof. 
Lorraine  Boettner.  Wm.  H.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  432  pp.  $1.50. 

This  mention  of  Professor  Boettner’s  book  on  Predestina¬ 
tion  is  a  recognition  of  the  recent  appearance  of  the  volume 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  is  “substantially  revised.”  An  ex¬ 
tended  review  of  this  work  appeared  in  this  quarterly  when 
the  first  edition  was  published.  In  this  book  Professor 
Boettner  sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  the 
Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  and  the  doctrine  of  Predestination, 
and  various  related  aspects  of  truth.  Limiting  the  title  to 
“Predestination”  is  to  some  degree  misleading. 

As  a  presentation  of  important  features  of  the  Calvinistic 
theological  system.  Professor  Boettner  has  completed  a 
worthy  restatement  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Calvinistic 
teachers  of  past  generations. 

We  would  welcome  a  companion  book  by  Professor 
Boettner  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  Gospel  of  Divine 
Grace,  written  by  him  after  twenty  years  experience  as  an 
evangelist. 

To  those  accustomed  to  read  Systematic  Theology  this 
book  is  heartily  commended.  The  price  of  the  book  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  reasonable. 

The  Program  of  Peace.  By  Joseph  Taylor  Britan.  Funda¬ 
mental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  172  pp.  $1.00. 
Here  is  a  volume  every  earnest  Christian  will  welcome. 
It  deals  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  way  with  the  great 
themes  of  divine  purpose  in  history  and  prophecy,  leading  up 
to  God’s  coming  day  when  peace  shall  be  realized  over  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  thoroughly  Biblical  and  of  genuine  value. 
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THE  Relevance  op  the  Church.  By  F.  R.  Barry,  M.A., 

D.S.O.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  235  pp. 

$2.50. 

The  author,  the  Reverend  F.  R.  Barry,  is  Canon  of  West¬ 
minster,  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Smith  Square,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  King.  The  volume  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  the  church  in  the  world.  What  is  meant  by  the  church 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation: 

“It  is  the  actual  visible  society  with  all  its  sins,  negli¬ 
gences  and  ignorances  amid  the  resistance  of  history  and  the 
frustrations  of  the  time  process,  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
divine  purpose.  It  is  compact  of  persons  and  things,  not  of 
spiritual  aspirations.  It  is  an  outward  and  visible  sacra¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  redemption  in  the  life  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever  inadequate,  there  is  no  other.  The  facile  theory  of  a 
Church  invisible,  by  contrast  with  the  impirical  Church  of 
history,  can  find  no  support  in  the  New  Testament.” 

Doubtless  there  are  readers  who,  having  no  conception 
of  the  great  body  of  truth  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
regarding  the  Church  as  a  New  Creation  of  God  and  in  the 
new  federal  headship  of  Christ  by  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  book.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
the  book  is  well  written. 

The  Mystery  of  God’s  Wrath.  By  Drure  F.  Stamps, 

Th.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.  266  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  missionary  to  China  under 
Southern  Baptist  Board.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  not 
clearly  indicated  to  the  average  reader  by  its  title.  It  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  independent  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  classify.  Dr.  Stamps 
has  chosen  to  follow  implicitly  his  own  findings  and  impres¬ 
sions.  Other  men  have  labored  and  it  is  the  privilege  of 
succeeding  generations  to  enter  into  their  labors.  We  can¬ 
not  recommend  this  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  though 
there  are  portions  of  the  book  which  do  picture  the  present 
age  in  vivid  and  accurate  terms. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God.  By  H.  Maldwyn  Hughes, 

M.A.,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  228  pp. 

$2.00. 

Doctor  Hughes,  who  is  Principal  of  Wesley  House,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  undertaken  to  compress  a  great  subject  into  a 
small  volume.  The  treatment  of  this  theme  is  that  of  one 
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who  has  entered  far  into  the  history  of  religions  and  into  the 
opinions  of  men.  The  author  is  not  so  much  concerned  to 
present  truth  from  the  Biblical  conception  as  one  could  wish. 

The  chapters  are:  I  “In  the  Beginning — God”;  II  “The 
Christian  Idea  of  God  and  Its  Development”;  III  “The 
Wholly  Other” ;  IV  “God  Manifest” ;  V  “The  Sovereign 
Fatherhood  of  God”;  VI  “The  Grace  of  God”;  VII  “The 
Holy  Trinity”;  and  VIII  “Does  God  Suffer?” 

Each  chapter  is  a  carefully  prepared  treatise  and  dis¬ 
closes  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  which  the  author  evi¬ 
dently  possesses.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  been  disposed 
to  leave  out  some  references  to  evolutionary  theories  and 
modem  conceptions  of  vital  truth  and  that  the  clear  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Biblical  revelation  concerning  God  might  have 
extended  to  every  page  of  this  genuinely  worthwhile  volume. 

The  book  will  be  of  unusual  interest  and  benefit  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  Theology — ^those  sufficiently  developed  in  accurate 
doctrine  to  be  able  to  select  that  which  is  vital  and  Biblical 
from  that  which  is  not. 

Listen! — God  Speaks.  By  Arno  C.  Gaebelein,  D.D.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  184  pp.  $1.00. 

A  great  mind  and  devoted  heart,  exercised  throughout  a 
long  life  to  know  the  Word  of  God,  is  a  reasonable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  goodly  number  of  men  of  the  past  generations 
who  have  made  notable  contributions  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  their  most  valuable 
works  have  been  written  in  their  latter  years  when  the 
wealth  of  accumulated  knowledge  and  the  seasoning  effect 
of  experience  are  available. 

Of  the  men  of  this  and  the  past  generation,  few  indeed 
have  contributed  more  to  the  body  of  sound.  Biblical  exposi¬ 
tion  than  Dr.  Arno  C.  Gaebelein.  The  present  generation 
could  never  repay  its  debts  to  him  for  that  defense  of  the 
faith  which  he  has  continued  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Dr.  Gaebelein  has  never  lost  his  poise,  nor  has  he  digressed 
from  what  we  believe  to  be  “the  faith  once  and  for  all  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints.”  His  own  ministry  has  been  unceasing 
and  extended  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  His 
publications  are  many  and  are  widely  known  and  valuable 
beyond  estimation.  True  to  the  above  statement,  his  books 
of  the  latter  years  are  exceedingly  rich  with  the  material 
that  can  be  gained  only  by  a  life-time  of  study  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Recent  books  by  Dr.  Gaebelein  on  world  conditions  in 
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relation  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God  have  all  been  most 
helpful.  The  last  book,  “Listen! — God  Speaks,”  is  perhaps 
one  of  Dr.  Gaebelein’s  best.  In  this  volume  he  treats,  in 
Part  I,  what  is  suggested  in  the  text  “The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.”  Part  II :  God’s  voice  in  crea¬ 
tion,  in  His  Word,  and  in  and  through  His  Son.  In  Part  III 
we  are  given  a  most  illuminating  and  admirable  treatment 
of  the  silence  of  God  and  why  the  heavens  are  silent,  and  in 
Part  IV  the  prophetic  expectation  is  treated  of  the  coming 
day  when  God  will  speak  again.  Only  the  chapter  headings 
can  be  noted  here,  but  each  and  every  division  is  a  masterful 
thesis  bearing  on  the  subject  in  question. 

No  books  of  recent  times  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
young  Christians  than  these.  To  own  copies  and  circulate 
them  generally  is  a  most  desirable  ministry.  Like  all  of 
Dr.  Gaebelein’s  writings,  this  book  could  only  have  our 
highest  commendation. 


Professor  J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Church  and  the  Churches.  By  Karl  Barth.  W.  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1936. 

92  pp.  $0.75. 

Karl  Barth,  the  author,  needs  no  introduction,  in  fact, 
one  finds  the  primary  interest  of  the  book  in  that  he  wrote 
it.  In  four  chapters,  Karl  Barth  presents  his  message  to  the 
“World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order”  which  will  meet  in 
Scotland  in  1937.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  work  may  im¬ 
press  the  reader  as  being  mere  words.  There  is  considerable 
groping  for  the  proper  approach  to  the  subject.  The  general 
thesis  presented  is  clear,  however.  First  to  be  considered 
is  the  idea  of  unity,  based  on  the  common  possessions  of  all 
Christian  churches :  the  Word  of  God,  salvation,  and  common 
life  in  Christ.  He  points  out  that  any  unity  which  may 
come  or  does  already  exist  must  build  on  these  facts. 

After  consideration  of  the  general  idea  of  unity,  the 
fact  of  the  multiplicity  of  churches  is  considered.  The 
author  likens  the  fact  to  that  of  the  fact  of  sin,  something 
to  be  dealt  with  and  solved,  but  with  an  inherent  impossi¬ 
bility  of  solution. 

He  points  out  the  great  danger  in  many  attempts  at 
union.  Tolerance  of  doctrinal  differences  is  dismissed  in 
these  words:  “The  concept  of  toleration  originates  in  politi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  principles  which  are  not  only  alien  but 
even  opposed  to  the  Gospel.  Their  triumph  within  the  vari- 
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ous  churches  was  a  symptom  of  inward  weakness  and  not  of 
strength.  Among  its  results  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  namely,  that  the  churches  have  in  increasing 
measure  lost  their  character  and  their  significance  in  the 
life  of  the  peoples;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  churches 
awoke  to  fresh  self-consciousness  as  holders  of  a  confession, 
so  did  it  become  manifest  that  tolerance,  so  far  from  re¬ 
moving  the  old  separations,  had  not  affected  them  in  the 
least.” 

He  outlines  a  four-point  program  for  church  unity,  the 
essence  of  which  is  that  true  unity  can  only  be  attained  by 
obedience  to  Christ.  His  postulate  is  that  if  all  churches  are 
completely  obedient  to  Christ  all  differences  will  be  solved. 
At  the  same  time  he  insists  that  no  church  should  surrender 
its  doctrinal  positions,  or  strive  for  union  for  the  sake  of 
union  itself.  Facing  the  problem  that  unity  without  sur¬ 
render  of  doctrinal  differences  is  impossible,  he  concludes  the 
book  with  the  statement:  “the  really  decisive  work  cannot 
be  an  achievement  of  human  power.” 

Karl  Barth  has  analyzed  the  situation  well,  but  is  too 
honest  to  overlook  the  fact  that  church  unity  is  impossible 
without  self-destruction.  We  wish  he  could  rise  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
believers  baptized  into  one  body  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  truth,  and  the  evident  facts  of  the 
present  world,  shows  that  no  organizational  unity  is  possible 
for  true  Christianity. 

Does  God  Care?  By  Lindsay  Dewar.  Fleming  H.  Revell 

Company,  New  York,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  200  pp. 

Price  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  pastor,  one  worth  reading  and 
keeping.  The  work  is  one  of  the  series  entitled,  “The  West¬ 
minster  Books,”  all  of  which  are  popular  subjects  in  the 
form  of  an  arresting  question.  Other  books,  for  instance, 
are  “Do  Dead  Men  Live  Again?”  and  “Is  Sin  Our  Fault?” 
Each  volume  is  written  by  an  author  selected  by  the  editors. 

The  work  consists  in  the  answer  of  five  primary  ques¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  is  in  the  realm  of  intensely  practical 
doctrine:  “Why  should  God  care?”,  “Why  do  accidents  hap¬ 
pen?”,  “Why  are  prayers  unanswered?”,  “Why  do  the  inno¬ 
cent  suffer?”,  “Does  nature  care?”.  The  closing  chapter  is 
“God’s  answer.” 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  this  work  with  any  justice 
to  the  author.  This  volume  is  a  notable  achievement  in  the 
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attainment  of  the  purpose  of  the  editors  to  “deal  with  some 
of  these  questions  of  ethics  and  religion  which  are  arousing 
interest  or  causing  perplexity  today  in  the  minds  of  many.” 
The  appeal  is  not  to  dogmatics  but  rather  to  logic  and  illus¬ 
tration.  The  volume  is  designed  to  meet  the  mental  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  sceptic  and  unbelieving,  on  the  plane 
of  the  natural  mind,  combatting  error  by  incisive  thinking 
and  convincing  illustration.  The  work  is  exceedingly  well 
done,  packed  with  clear  thinking,  pertinent  allusions  and 
quotations,  with  an  easy  certain  movement  that  brings  the 
reader  to  the  author’s  viewpoint. 

The  climax  of  the  book  is  reached  in  the  last  chapter, 
“God’s  answer.”  This  is  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ. 
He  shows  briefly  but  clearly  that  Christ  is  the  answer  to  all 
doubts  which  remain  when  logic  and  clear  thinking  have 
done  their  work.  This  is  a  safe  book  to  give  the  perplexed, 
the  doubtful,  the  rebellious  against  life. 

Considering  the  approach  through  reason  rather  than 
proof  based  specifically  on  the  Scriptures,  the  author  has 
remained  surprisingly  close  to  the  orthodox  view  of  these 
subjects,  sustaining  in  a  remarkable  way  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  faith.  The  work  is  not  entirely  free  from 
criticism,  however.  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
pictured  as  being  at  disagreement  on  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  “Why  do  the  innocent  suffer.”  The  doctrine  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  thereby  called  in  question. 
There  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  sharply  between  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  saved  and  unsaved,  though  this  inay  be  partly 
excused  as  we  consider  his  purpose  and  method.  In  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent,  he  apparently  ignores  the  fact  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  error  lies  in  the  mistatement  of  the  subject.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  “innocent”  or  free  from  sin.  He  proves 
that  suffering  is  not  always  direct  punishment  for  sin  at  the 
expense  of  the  fact  that  it  is  just  that  sometimes,  and  in 
every  case  an  indirect  result  of  sin  in  the  universe.  The 
matters  subject  to  criticism  are  insignificant  in  view  of  the 
excellent  treatment  which  characterizes  the  work.  It  is  a 
work  of  that  rare  variety  that  holds  a  charm  for  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  the  liberal  theologian  alike,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
practical  problems  in  a  most  human  and  arresting  treat¬ 
ment. 
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The  Fatherhood  op  God.  By  W.  B.  Steele,  D.D.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  224  pp.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  new  volume  of  the  ‘‘Studies  in  Theology 
Series,”  under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Harrison,  Principal  of  Westminster  College.  Dr.  Selbie  is 
the  former  principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

The  essential  contention  set  forth  in  this  volume  is  that 
the  central  idea  in  Christianity  is  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
with  its  complementary  doctrines.  This  system  of  teaching, 
according  to  the  author,  has  been  so  limited  as  to  deprive 
it  of  its  true  meaning.  A  proper  view  is  therefore  set  forth. 

As  can  be  expected  from  the  theological  premises  as¬ 
sumed,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  usual  array  of  doc¬ 
trines  associated  with  liberal  theology.  God  is  declared  the 
Father  of  all  men.  This  truth  is  revealed  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Men  are  exhorted  to  accept  this  as  fact, 
strive  to  realize  that  God  loves  them,  and  by  understanding 
this,  to  have  their  lives  transformed. 

A  few  quotations  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  theology. 
As  a  basis  for  universal  Fatherhood,  he  holds,  “All  men 
are  by  nature  sons  and  daughters  of  the  living  God.”  “He 
is  a  child  of  God  made  in  God’s  image,  and  however  low  he 
may  fall  never  quite  surrenders  his  birthright.”  He  dis¬ 
misses  substitutional  atonement  in  the  following  words,  “At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  frankly  recognized  that  this  whole 
conception  of  the  sacrificial,  mediatorial  and  intercessory 
office  of  Jesus  Christ  rests  on  an  idea  of  God  that  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  Christian.  As  we  have  seen  already  the 
whole  notion  of  a  God  who  must  be  placated  in  proper  form 
before  He  will  extend  His  favours  to  men  is  Pagan  rather 
than  Christian.”  The  method  of  salvation  is  described  in 
these  terms :  “In  Him  too  they  find  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
not  because  He  pays  the  penalty  on  their  behalf,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  love  which  He  reveals  constrains  them  to  penitence 
and  an  answering  love.”  There  are  some  statements  which 
seem  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ,  but 
the  author  apparently  holds  this  doctrine  when  he  states, 
“Jesus  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  in  his  mind  and 
attitude  to  men  we  see  God  mirrored  before  our  eyes.” 

The  book  is  well  edited  from  a  mechanical  viewpoint. 
The  capitalization  is  not  uniform,  especially  in  pronouns  re¬ 
ferring  to  Christ.  In  the  last  quotation  above,  for  instance, 
“his”  has  a  small  letter  in  contrast  to  the  author’s  usual 
custom.  The  movement  of  thought  is  interesting  and  a  wide 
reading  on  the  subject  is  displayed.  From  an  orthodox 
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theolofifical  viewpoint,  this  volume  is  unacceptable,  though  it 
is  thought-provoking. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

Prayer  and  the  Bible.  By  S.  D.  Gordon.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1935.  126  pp.  $1. 

Of  late  there  have  come  into  our  hands  several  works  on 
prayer,  dealing  with  its  purpose  and  power.  To  delve  into 
the  depths  of  the  subject  of  prayer  is  most  heart  satisfying. 
But  to  do  so  with  this  book  as  a  guide  is  to  insure  oneself 
of  a  spiritual  feast.  In  this  excellent  little  work  on  prayer 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  “Quiet  Talks”  Series,  has 
certainly  set  forth  the  most  profound  in  terms  of  the  sim¬ 
plest.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  how  closely  he  linked  (as  his  title 
suggests)  the  Word  of  God  with  prayer,  and  the  manner  of 
his  doing  so.  Rare  insight  is  revealed  in  the  section  on  “The 
Connected  Story  of  the  Whole  Bible  in  Nine  Chapters.” 
There  is  no  library  which  would  not  be  enhanced  with  the 
accession  of  this  small  volume. 

Until  the  Flood.  By  John  H.  McComb.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  1936.  107  pp.  $1. 
McComb  is  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York  City.  In  this  book  of  sermons  he  shows  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God  with  a  straight¬ 
forward  message,  for  the  unsaved  as  well  as  for  the  be¬ 
liever.  His  style  is  light  and  easy,  but  not  without  force 
and  conviction.  The  messages  are  so  direct  and  forceful, 
that  to  read  the  book  is  to  be  in  the  author^s  congregation. 

Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

Loaves  and  Fishes.  By  Hereward  Carrington.  Chas  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1935.  274  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  been  investigating  psychic  phenomena 
for  some  time,  and  now  turns  to  the  Bible,  particularly  to 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  for  his  sphere  of  study.  He  feels 
that  he  has  a  mission  to  perform,  that  of  mediating  between 
the  rationalist  and  the  orthodox  in  the  interpretation  of 
miracles.  To  him  the  miracles  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as 
having  no  factual  basis,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
supernatural  in  the  traditional  sense.  “So  far  from  minimiz¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  Bible  miracles,  our  conception  of 
them  as  genuine  psychic  manifestations  tends  to  accredit 
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and  substantiate  them,  and  to  vindicate  the  historic  accuracy 
of  many  passages  which  modern  criticism  has  tended  to 
eliminate  as  unhistorical  and  untrustworthy.”  The  effort 
to  make  the  miraculous  element  acceptable  to  the  modem 
scientific  temper  reminds  one  of  the  history  of  the  higher 
criticsm.  It  had  the  same  objective.  In  both  cases  the  price 
paid  is  great,  and  he  who  sees  anything  promising  in  this 
new  attempt  should  pause  first  and  consider  what  is  in¬ 
volved. 

To  our  author,  Christ  represents  the  world’s  greatest 
psychic.  The  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him  signifies 
“the  influx  of  psychic  energy.”  Christ  could  work  His  won¬ 
ders  only  when  the  psychic  conditions  were  right. 

While  professedly  differing  from  rationalistic  criticism, 
the  author  adopts  much  the  same  methods.  He  dismisses 
difficult  passages  with  a  flourish — ^they  are  later  interpola¬ 
tions.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  alter  the  text  without  saying 
so,  as  in  Dan.  2:29  (p.  5).  Nonmention  by  some  of  the 
Evangelists  of  a  particular  episode  is  tantamount  to  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  sources,  hence  a  basis  for  rejecting 
incidents  which  are  hard  to  explain.  In  discussing  the 
alleged  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  author  holds  that  Lazarus 
was  in  a  trance,  and  he  actually  has  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  Christ  indicated  the  same  by  telling  His  disciples  that 
Lazarus  was  asleep.  He  blithely  ignores  vs.  14,  “Then  said 
Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead.”  It  ought  to  be 
obvious,  anyway,  that  the  word  “sleep”  is  used  by  John  in 
the  same  sense  as  elsewhere,  of  Christian  death. 

The  writer  holds  that  Christ  survived  death,  but  was  not 
raised  physically.  He  subscribes  to  the  notion  that  the 
disciples  came  by  night  and  removed  the  body  of  Jesus  from 
the  tomb— a  rather  strange  conclusion  for  a  psychologist,  in 
view  of  the  mental  state  of  the  disciples. 

There  is  great  stress  laid  on  the  future  life,  where  the 
Spiritualism  of  the  writer  fully  appears.  We  are  told  to 
look  forward  to  an  existence  which  is  but  another  segment 
of  this  one.  There  is  to  be  an  evolutionary  development 
both  mentally  and  morally.  No  one  is  condemned.  Excep¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  the  Christian  hope  of  perfection  in  heaven — 
it  is  actually  undesirable.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Lord; 
apparently  there  is  no  need  of  Him.  We  dare  say  that  no 
true  child  of  God  will  find  much  delight  in  a  conception  of 
heaven  which  fails  to  place  at  the  very  center  the  God  who 
created  him  and  in  mercy  redeemed  him  through  Christ 
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the  Savior  that  he  might  be  fit  for  eternal  fellowship  with 
Himself. 

Preaching  Christ  in  Corinth.  Exegetical-homiletical  Ser¬ 
mon  Outlines  on  First  Corinthians.  By  Klass  Jacob 
Stratemeier,  Th.D.  Zondervan.  114  pp.  $1.00. 

A  pastor  desires  to  share  his  enthusiasm  for  PauPs  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with  a  wider  congregation  than 
the  one  which  heard  the  messages  from  his  pulpit.  He  has 
faithfully  followed  out  his  plan  of  setting  forth  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  so  that  the  Word  its^f  will  make  its 
impress.  The  authors  quoted  from  time  to  time  are  nu¬ 
merous,  showing  wide  reading.  Perhaps  this  aspect  is  some¬ 
what  overdone.  No  doubt  many  ministers  will  find  in  this 
volume  suggestive  approaches  to  the  text  of  the  epistle  that 
will  aid  them  in  sermon  preparation. 

A  Keen  Look  at  the  Last  Book  of  the  Bible.  By  E. 
Perkins.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  128  pp.  $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  see 
his  way  through  the  Apocalypse  chapter  by  chapter.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  writer  is  Premilljennial.  The  treatment 
is  brief,  but  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  one  a  good 
idea  of  the  contents  of  this  great  book  of  prophecy.  The 
author  has  some  new  points  of  view  to  present,  among  them 
the  claim  that  the  twenty-four  elders  mentioned  in  chapter 
IV  and  elsewhere  are  representative  of  the  true  N.  T. 
church,  and  that  the  overcomers  and  the  members  of  the  true 
church  are  identical.  The  more  widely  accepted  view  re¬ 
garding  the  elders  is  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
redeemed  in  both  0.  T.  and  N.  T.  times.  Dr.  Pettingill  took 
the  same  position  as  the  author  in  identifying  the  elders  with 
the  true  church.  He  made  no  specific  statement,  however, 
equating  the  elders  and  the  overcomers.  With  such  a 
voluminous  literature  extant  on  the  Revelation,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  new  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  The  book 
is  a  good  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  a 
guide  through  a  book  that  seems  strange  and  perplexing 
because  of  its  symbolism. 

Fairest  of  All.  By  Herbert  Lockyer.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Pub.  Co.  157  pp.  $1.00. 

The  noted  British  preacher  here  gives  us  a  group  of  ser¬ 
mons  and  conference  addresses  gathered  around  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  chapter  headings  are  Fairest  of  All,  The 
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Transfiguration  of  Christ,  Christ  at  Prayer,  Christ’s  Cure 
for  Troubled  Hearts,  The  Preeminence  of  Christ,  Christ  and 
the  Spirit,  Christ  and  Swords,  The  Price  of  Christ,  Modern 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,  Our  Sevenfold  Lord. 

The  messages  are  Biblical,  simple,  direct,  wholesome. 
The  reader  will  find  his  heart  warmed  with  fresh  love  for 
His  Lord  in  the  perusal  of  this  book. 

Thou  Art  the  Christ.  By  A.  A.  Acton,  D.Ped.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Co.  150  pp.  $1.35. 

The  theme  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
continues  to  inspire  hearts  and  move  pens.  The  present 
volume  is  a  series  of  sermons  dealing  with  those  phases 
and  events  of  the  Lord’s  life  which  particularly  manifest 
His  deity.  The  writer  moves  from  step  to  step  in  a  spirit 
of  reverence,  with  the  Gospel  records  as  his  chief  guide.  He 
makes  discriminating  use  of  research  into  the  times  in  which 
Jesus  lived.  The  net  result  is  a  quality  we  may  call  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  messages  command  thought  as  well  as  wor¬ 
ship.  Two  chapters  of  outstanding  helpfulness  are  entitled 
“A  Den  of  Thieves”  and  “A  Day  in  Galilee.”  The  only  out¬ 
standing  blemishes  upon  an  otherwise  fine  piece  of  work  are 
the  statement  regarding  the  peccability  of  Jesus,  “We  must 
insist  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  His  falling,”  and  the 
unqualified  assertion  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Fortunately,  the  writer  is  clear  on  the 
great  doctrines  of  sin  and  faith. 

Immortal  Words  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  By  James 

W.  Woodrow.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  160  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  unique  in  that  it  contains  only 
Scripture.  It  is  a  grouping  of  statements  from  the  Bible 
according  to  subject  matter,  divided  into  three  portions  to¬ 
gether  with  a  prologue  of  0.  T.  prophetic  declarations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Christ.  The  three  divisions  are  Christ  (His  own 
words  or  those  of  the  Evangelists),  St.  Paul,  and  lastly,  St. 
James,  St.  Peter,  St.  John  and  St.  Jude.  Necessarily  the 
compiler  does  not  appear  save  in  the  arranging  of  materials, 
but  that  must  have  been  no  light  task,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  out  reflects  credit  on  the  workman.  For 
sermons,  funerals  and  special  addresses,  one  can  turn  to  this 
book  for  a  concatenation  of  Scriptures  on  the  desired  theme, 
saving  time  and  effort  usually  expended  over  a  concordance. 
The  King  James  version  is  used  throughout. 
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Professor  C.  A.  Nash 

The  Whispering  Gallery.  By  Sidney  H.  Price.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1936.  100  pp.  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  twenty-nine  brief  talks  given 
to  boys  and  girls  by  its  author.  The  title  of  the  book  is  the 
subject  of  the  first  talk.  Each  talk  is  attached  to  a  phrase 
of  Scripture  which  is  suggestive,  but  the  talks  are  in  many 
cases  far  from  the  truth  embodied  in  the  phrase.  One  loolra 
in  vain  for  any  clear  teaching  on  Salvation  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  lessened  by 
this  very  evident  lack. 

I  Am  Jesus,  and  Other  Evangelistic  Sermons.  By  J.  C. 
Massee,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1936.  117  pp.  $1.00. 

In  his  foreword  to  this  volume  Dr.  Massee  states  “It  is 
not  given  to  every  minister  to  be  a  great  preacher,  measur¬ 
ing  greatness  here  in  terms  of  platform  presence,  oratorical 
gifts,  erudition,  sanctified  imagination,  ability  to  play  upon 
human  emotions,  and  to  persuade  the  will  in  connection  with 
tile  presentation  of  gospel  truth  or  Christian  doctrine. 

But  it  is  given  to  every  minister  to  employ  his  gifts, 
whatever  they  may  be,  with  a  great  theme,  and  to  centralize 
all  truth  wherever  presented  in  a  passion  of  devotion  to 
the  person  and  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  seven  sermons  contained  in  this  book  exemplify  this 
method  of  centralization  and  stimulate  to  the  practice  of  it. 
The  book  is  well  worth  reading  not  only  for  the  clear  presen¬ 
tation  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  but  for  the  study  of  its 
evangelistic  fervor.  Any  lover  of  the  gospel  will  rejoice  in 
the  reading  of  it.  It  is  a  good  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  unsaved. 

The  Living  Christ  and  Other  Gospel  Messages.  By  Will  H. 
Houghton,  D.D.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago.  1936.  123  pp.  $.75. 

The  key-note  of  this  book  is  struck  in  the  first  message. 
The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  fact  of  the  “Living  Christ”  is 
refreshing  in  these  days  when  so  many  are  occupied  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  one  who  is  treated  as  dead. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  nine  messages  of  this  volume 
are:  “The  Living  Christ”;  “The  Three  Trees  of  History”; 
the  Disease  of  Sin”;  “How  Christ  Saves  Sinners”;  “Right¬ 
eousness  Required  and  Supplied”;  “Your  Permanent  Writ- 
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ing” ;  “What  to  Do  with  a  Soiled  Life” ;  “The  Inner  Life  of 
Jacob”;  and  “The  Need  in  Evangelism.” 

The  brevity  and  pointedness  of  the  messages  make  this 
volume  very  suitable  for  circulation  among  both  Christians 
and  the  unsaved  who  are  concerned  about  their  salvation. 

The  Mulberry  Trees  or  When  Revival  Comes.  By  Her¬ 
bert  Lockyer,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  1936.  91  pp. 

The  low  tide  of  spirituality  which  characterizes  our  day 
is  both  indicative  and  challenging.  It  indicates  the  need  and 
challenges  to  an  effort  to  meet  the  need.  Dr.  Lockyer  states 
that  “The  nation’s  greatest  need  is  not  material  or  industrial, 
but  spiritual;  not  prosperous  mills  and  factories,  but  purer 
men;  not  more  gold,  but  more  godliness;  not  more  work  but 
more  worship;  not  a  revival  of  trade,  but  a  revival  of  trust, 
both  in  God  and  each  other.”  This  need  can  be  met  only 
through  a  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  those  who  are  Chris¬ 
tian. 

After  stating  these  facts  Dr.  Lockyer  continues  with  his 
message  under  the  following  heads:  “Seven  Steps  to  Revival”; 
“Hindrances  to  Revival”;  “Wanted!  Revival  Intercessors”; 
“Preparing  for  Revival”;  “Ministers  and  Revival”;  “The 
Ministry  of  a  Revived  Church”;  “The  Thrill  of  Revival”; 
“Keswick  and  Revival”;  “When  Revival  Comes”;  and  “The 
Perils  of  Revival.” 

The  prayerful  reading  and  rereading  of  this  book  will 
do  much  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  revival  and  prepare  the 
reader  for  effectual  ministry  as  an  instrument  used  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  trust  that  the  book  shall  have  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation. 

Life  In  a  Look.  By  Charles  Forbes  Taylor.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  1936.  117  pp.  $1.00. 

While  the  Christian  should  be  a  reader  of  one  book — ^the 
Bible — preeminently,  he  should  also  be  a  reader  of  other 
books.  Among  the  books  that  lend  themselves  readily  to  such 
a  reader  are  books  of  sermons  on  evangelistic  and  devo¬ 
tional  subjects.  This  volume  is  of  particular  interest  and 
helpfulness  because  of  its  variety.  It  contains  evangelistic 
messages,  devotional  messages,  one  on  the  Jew,  and  one  on 
amusement — “Amusement!  Can  a  Christian  Have  Fun?” 
It  is  a  valuable  book  to  have  at  hand  to  pick  up  when  only 
a  few  minutes  are  available  for  reading.  Its  messages  are 
brief,  reassuring  and  easily  read. 
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Christ’s  Adventures,  Early  Apostles  Who  Changed  His¬ 
tory.  By  Charles  S.  Muir,  LL.M.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.  1936.  96  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  consists  of  brief  sketches  of  a  number  of  men 
and  women  who  in  their  time  courageously  followed  the  con¬ 
victions  of  their  hearts  in  serving  Christ.  The  contents  of 
the  volume  are  summed  up  in  the  following  words  of  the 
author:  “No  tale  is  more  engrossing,  no  story  more  thrilling 
or  romantic  than  the  absorbing  narrative  of  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice  of  those  noble  men  and  women,  who  would  not  be  turned 
aside  from  their  purpose,  but  valiantly  overcame  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  in  directing  the  eyes  of  benighted  races 
to  that  ‘Old  Rugged  Cross.’  ” 

A  good  book  to  read  to  keep  one  from  becoming  at  ease 
in  life,  and  to  stimulate  to  self-sacrifice. 

Librarian  M.  H.  Roach 

Contemporary  Christian  Thought.  By  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland.  Fleming  H.  Revell.  204  pp.  $1.50. 

Forty-one  books  are  reviewed  by  Dr.  Macfarland  in  this 
volume  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  providing  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  thought.  The  reviews  are  grouped 
under  suitable  subject  headings  which  are  designated  by  the 
chapter  titles — Contemporary  Theology;  New  Testament 
Revelation;  Human  Salvation;  Personal  and  Social;  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Modern  Psychology;  The  Church,  Its  nature  and 
Mission;  Studies  in  Christian  History;  Humanism:  The 
Common  Foe;  Christian  Unity  in  Perspective;  Contempo¬ 
rary  Trends  and  Tendencies.  The  discussions  are  clear  and 
illuminating,  giving  suitable  expression  to  the  content  of 
each  book.  While  the  viewpoint  of  the  book  is  liberal,  the 
reader  is  never  at  a  loss  to  compare  or  contrast  his  views. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Psychiatry.  By  William  S. 
Sadler,  M.D.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis.  1231  pp.  $10.00. 
Dr.  Sadler  has  provided  in  this  volume  “a  psychiatric 
textbook  for  neuropsychiatric  specialists  and  general  prac¬ 
titioners  of  medicine”  as  well  as  a  “reference  handbook  for 
psychologists,  sociologists,  pastors,  and  other  professional 
readers.”  There  is  more  than  the  mere  classification  and 
definition  of  material  under  the  major  topics  “Theory  of 
Psychiatry” ;  “Personality  Problems” ;  “The  Neuroses” ; 
“The  Psychoses”;  and  “Psychotherapeutics”  which  compir^ 
the  five  divisions  of  the  book.  Indeed,  all  the  material  is 
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handled  with  a  common  sense  discussion  that  is  distinctly 
helpful. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  historical  account  of  psy¬ 
chiatry  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  those  not  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  past  theories  on  the  subject.  In  addition 
to  a  complete  index  there  is  also  provided  a  glossary.  The 
entire  field  of  psychiatry  is  treated  in  the  seventy-seven 
chapters  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  the  pastor 
will  find  a  reassuring  treatment  of  many  parish  problems. 
Such  a  handbook  as  Dr.  Sadler  has  produced  should  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  reference  work.  The  book  will  be  of  genuine  help, 
but  the  minister  can  vitiate  its  value  by  a  disproportionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 


Rev.  P.  F.  Bobb 

Congo  Crosses.  A  Study  of  Congo  Womanhood.  By  Julia 

Lake  Kellersberger.  Central  Committee  on  the  United 

Study  of  Foreign  Missions,  Boston.  222  pp.  Paper,  60c. 

The  gifted  author  of  this  unusual  Missions  study  book  is 
a  missionary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  As  the 
busy  helpmeet  of  the  distinguished  missionary  physician  in 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Dr.  E.  R.  Kellersberger,  she  at  first  de¬ 
clined  accepting  the  Committee’s  request  to  prepare  such  a 
book  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  her 
limited  time.  Later  she  cabled  her  acceptance  upon  dis¬ 
covering  in  her  diary  a  note  penned  years  earlier  as  she  was 
approaching  the  Dark  Continent  as  a  new  missionary: 
“Lord,  make  me  a  sharpened  pencil  in  Thy  hand!”  She  evi¬ 
dently  at  the  time  little  dreamed  that  He  would  write  a  book 
with  her! 

Her  consecrated  love  of  the  beautiful,  her  marvellous 
poetic  gift  of  painting  pictures  with  words,  her  deep  well- 
balanced  insight  into  the  heart  of  Congo  life,  together  with 
her  whole-souled  devotion  to  her  Savior  as  His  ambassador 
have  all  gone  into  the  making  of  “Congo  Crosses.” 

The  title  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  copper 
crosses  used  for  Congo  marriage  dowry — symbols  of  the 
crosses  upon  the  backs  and  within  the  hearts  of  Congo 
wives.  The  author  has  gathered  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information  and  presents  it  to  the  reader  around  the  unique 
theme  of  crosses  with  a  charm  and  fascination  that  grips 
one’s  very  being.  Her  closing  chapter,  entitled  “The  Cross 
of  Calvary”  is  irresistible. 

While  written  particularly  for  women,  no  one,  man  or 
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woman,  can  read  this  book  without  living  Africa.  Com¬ 
pelling  indeed  is  the  urge  to  present  to  those  of  the  Dark 
Continent  the  One  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 

My  Beloved  Armenia.  By  Marie  S.  Banker.  Bible  Institute 

Colportage  Ass’n.,  Chicago.  205  pp.  $1.25. 

This  is  largely  the  autobiography  of  one  who  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  terrible  fury  visited  by  the  Turks  upon  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  during  and  following  the  World  War.  The  author’s  bit¬ 
terly  frank  observation  of  horrors  is  tempered  by  a  beautiful 
confidence  in  the  keeping  power  of  her  Savior. 

Her  faith  which  was  tried  in  the  fire  of  inhuman  cruelty, 
fanned  by  the  frenzied  fanaticism  of  Mohammedan  hatreds, 
ought  to  be  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  any  child 
of  God  enduring  trial. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs 
and  is  dressed  in  an  attractive  binding  and  colored  jacket 
on  which  is  reproduced  a  photograph  of  the  famous  Mount 
Ararat. 


Professor  B.  B.  Siegel 

Daily  Devotions.  By  William  Brenner.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  337  pp.  $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  pastor  of  Martin  Luther 
Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  title  of  this  book  indicates  the 
character  of  its  contents.  This  is  a  book  of  daily  devotions 
which  can  be  used  either  for  morning  worship  or  evening 
devotions.  There  is  a  different  prayer  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  It  is  very  helpful  to  those  who  follow  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  create  within  the  reader 
a  desire  to  let  God  speak  to  him  through  the  Word  of  God. 

Be  op  Good  Cheer.  By  Herbert  W.  Bieber,  D.D.  Wm.  B, 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  98  pp.  $1.00. 
We  can  heartily  endorse  the  words  on  the  cover  of  this 
book  which  are  as  follows:  “The  confident  and  happy  faith 
which  casts  out  doubt  and  fear  is  the  note  which  Dr.  Bieber 
sounds  triumphantly  in  these  ‘Sermons  of  Good  Cheer.’  ” 
These  sermons  lead  the  reader  to  the  Word  of  God  and  bring 
cheer  and  comfort  to  the  heavyhearted  and  to  the  downcast. 

The  Man  Nobody  Missed.  By  William  Edward  Bieder- 
wolf,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids.  1936.  180  pp.  $1.00. 

These  twelve  sermons  are  even  better  than  the  ones  which 
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he  published  in  The  Man  Who  Said  He  Would.  “They  are 
compassionate  in  appeal,  evangelistic  in  content,  and  refresh¬ 
ing  in  treatment.”  We  can  recommend  both  books  to  our 
readers. 


Mr.  B.  Metzger 

Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  Collected  Papers  of  Clay- 
ton  R.  Bowen,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Hutcheon.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1936.  180  pp.  and  index. 

$2.00. 

This  book  contains  nine  essays  on  various  New  Testa¬ 
ment  topics.  All  are  sparklingly  written  in  a  style  at  once 
self-confident  and  disdainful  of  any  savor  of  orthodoxy. 
Professor  Bowen  was  an  eschatologist  of  the  A.  Schweitzer 
variety  (p.  23). 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  is  “The  Meaning  of 
ovvoXi^opievog  in  Acts  1 :4,”  in  which  the  author  concludes  that 
the  alpha  in  this  word  is  short  and,  hence,  the  participle 
means,  “eating  together  with  them.” 

In  his  essay  on  Ephesians  the  position  is  held  that  it  was 
written  during  “the  closing  years  of  the  first  century” 
(p.  125). 

These  pages  pretend  to  be  an  unbiased  and  coldly  scien¬ 
tific  examination  of  New  Testament  problems,  yet  the 
author’s  argument  is  often  supported  by  an  incomplete 
or  garbled  account  of  the  facts.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
appears  on  p.  47.  Dr.  Bowen,  while  writing  of  John  the 
Baptist,  attempts  to  discredit  an  argument  for  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Because  the  Fourth  Gospel 
does  not  designate  John  the  Baptist  by  that  title,  “the 
Baptist,”  but  everywhere  speaks  of  him  simply  as  John,  it 
follows,  many  conservative  scholars  are  convinced,  that  the 
writer’s  name  was  John,  for  he  apparently  never  thinks  to 
differentiate  the  other  John  from  himself,  whereas  another 
writer  would  necessarily  distinguish  between  the  two  Johns 
known  to  him.  In  order  to  lessen  the  force  of  this  valid 
argument.  Dr.  Bowen  affirms  that  in  Acts  the  same  ab¬ 
breviated  manner  of  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  since  it  is  plainly  absurd  to  say  that  John 
wrote  Acts  therefore  it  is  not  permissible  to  use  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Unfortunately  the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to  lay  before 
the  reader  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case.  He  neglects  to 
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say  that  in  every  instance  in  Acts  where  John  the  Baptist 
is  mentioned  (1:5,22  10:37,  11:16;  13:24f;  18:25;  19:4), 
the  verb  “baptized”  or  the  noun  “baptism”  is  used  as  well. 
Consequently,  in  Acts  the  identity  of  John  the  Baptist  is 
quite  clearly  indicated  without  the  use  of  the  appellation, 
“the  Baptist.”  Indeed,  in  most  of  these  cases  Luke  would 
have  been  guilty  of  inexcusable  redundancy  had  he  given 
the  title  of  John.  Does  Bowen  think  that  the  polished 
Greek  physician  ought  to  have  written,  e.p.,  “John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance”  (Acts 
19:4)? 

Thus  the  author  has  not  invalidated  the  argument  for 
the  authorship  of  John  but  has  only  showed  himself  blind  to 
facts  that  are  adverse  to  his  views. 

The  Gospels  and  the  Critic.  By  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  D.D. 

Oxford  University  Press.  1936.  82  pp.  $1.00. 

This  booklet,  as  Bishop  Blunt  informs  the  reader  in  the 
preface,  “is  intended  for  those  who,  without  being  specialist 
students  of  the  Bible,  are  yet  interested  enough  in  the  study 
to  wish  to  know  what  is  the  present  position  in  Gospel  criti¬ 
cism.”  Back  of  the  simple  and  lucid  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  there  is  a  thorough,  scholarly  training,  as  is  wit¬ 
nessed  to  by  his  critical  edition  of  The  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr. 

Like  so  many  British  churchmen.  Dr.  Blunt  is  wholly 
committed  to  the  evolutionary  development  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Rather  peculiarly  he  devotes  the  first  of  six  chapters 
in  this  booklet  on  New  Testament  Criticism  to  a  defense  of 
the  essentials  of  Wellhausen’s  hypothesis.  He  has,  however, 
a  much  greater  respect  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  salutary  influence  of  Hoskyns  and  Davey's 
The  Riddle  of  the  Neiv  Testament  (1931)  appears  in  BlunPs 
repudiation  of  the  hitherto  popular  Liberal  Jesus.  Likewise, 
after  a  succinct  account  of  the  principles  of  Form  Criticism, 
the  author  touches  the  central  problem,  that  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  presuppositions  of  prominent  advocates  of  this 
new  school,  in  these  discerning  words:  “The  itch  of  scepti¬ 
cism  and  the  virus  of  presupposition  against  the  supernatural 
is  still  at  work  in  leading  some  of  these  critics  to  deny  the 
historical  veracity  of  the  Gospels”  (p.  60).  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  Bp.  Blunt  believes  he  has  traced  the  principles 
of  Formgeschichte  to  their  origin  in  an  article  by  Johannes 
Weiss,  “Literaturgeschichte  des  N.  T.”,  in  the  encyclopedia 
Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart  (vol.  Ill,  2nd  ed.. 
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1912),  although  the  present  generation  of  Form  critics  do 
not  refer  to  this  article  (p.  57  n.l). 

This  book  is  valuable  for  a  lucid  presentation  of  the 
views  of  the  Liberal,  the  Eschatological,  and  the  Form- 
geschichte  schools  of  Gospel  criticism  and  for  rather  pene¬ 
trating  critiques  of  the  deficiencies  of  each  of  these  schools. 
The  position  of  the  author,  however,  is  in  unstable  equi¬ 
librium,  for  he  attempts  to  hold  to  the  essential  accuracy 
of  the  New  Testament  while  perfectly  content  to  relegate 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  realm  of  myth. 


Mr.  S.  W.  Murray 

Inspiration  and  Authority.  By  Principal  T.  C.  Hammond, 
M.  A.  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship,  43  Russell  Square, 
London,  W.  C.  1.  64  pp.  3d. 

This  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hammond  who  was 
recently  called  to  the  Principalship  of  Moore  Theological 
College,  Sidney,  Australia,  is  a  very  able  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  as  well  as  of  the  somewhat  wider 
field  of  authority.  His  discussion  of  the  extent  of  inspira¬ 
tion  as  well  as  its  character  cuts  clean  through  much  of  the 
loose  thinking  of  present-day  theology.  Mr.  Hammond  shows 
that  much  of  the  objection  to  verbal  inspiration  arises  from 
loose  terminology.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  challenging  state¬ 
ment  that  is  most  timely. 

Belfast,  N.  Ireland. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Dieffenbacher 

Revival  in  Romance  and  Realism.  By  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Woods,  founder  of  the  World-Wide  Revival  Prayer  Move¬ 
ment.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1936.  228 

pp.  $1.50. 

This  “elect  lady,”  a  true  heir  by  faith  of  the  world-bles¬ 
sing  Abrahamic  Covenant  (Gal.  3:7),  has  again  heeded  the 
voice  of  God  vouchsafed  to  such  heirs  and  in  this  remark¬ 
able  “Biography  of  God's  Ministry”  given  us  another  torch 
which  should  be  greatly  used  to  kindle  revival  fires  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  thus  prepare  the  church  for  the  coming 
of  its  Lord.  It  is  the  story  of  the  beginnings  and  progress 
of  this  Spirit  led  movement  (W.  W.  R.  P.  M.)  with  a  record 
of  the  literature  circulated  which  has  been  so  used  of  God. 
As  one  reads  this  modern  account  of  the  voice  of  God,  now 
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arresting  and  now  leading  on,  one  is  carred  back  to  the  book 
of  the  Acts  (e.  g.  chap.  16).  And  Pentecost  is  recalled  as 
one  reads  again  of  the  Shanghai  revival  in  1925  and  of  the 
spread  of  the  revival  spirit  throughout  the  world  without 
human  organization,  with  but  a  name  and  a  yielded  servant 
of  God,  or  rather  two  yielded  servants.  And  how  they  came 
together  is  a  charming  story  told  here  also. 

The  reminder  of  that  ever-increasing  band  encircling  the 
Earth  who  “by  night  and  by  day  are  pleading  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty”  stirs  faith  and  arouses  expectancy  that  surely  He 
is  going  to  “revive  His  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.” 

In  obtaining  the  guidance  of  God  she  says:  “Despite  all 
opposition  and  fear  of  being  considered  opionated,  it  pays 
to  listen ;  and  listening  we  shall  hear  what  He  will  say — ^then 
follow  His  leading.”  She  quotes  a  blessed  gem  from  a  letter 
by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Sampson:  “God  knows  and  chooses  for  us  as 
we  would  choose  for  ourselves  if  we  knew  as  much  as  He 
does.” 

One  will  not  soon  forget:  why  the  lions  didn’t  eat  Daniel, 
the  “evil”  done  by  Alexander  the  coppersmith  in  Shanghai, 
Spurgeon’s  definition  of  a  committee,  “another  barrel  of 
water,”  the  four  R’s,  the  man  who  drew  on  his  insurance  to 
attend  a  Sunday  School  Convention,  the  reason  many  revival 
converts  don’t  stand  (“they  keep  marching  on”),  and  many 
other  interesting  and  gripping  stories. 

This  book  will  serve  to  remind  us  that  God  is  still  seek¬ 
ing  for  men  to  “stand  in  the  gap  before  Him.”  If  it  finds  us 
lacking  in  this  respect,  may  it  not  leave  us  so. 

Tayii,  Ki.,  China. 

The  Clouds  Are  Lifting.  Studies  in  Prophecy  and  the 

Visions  of  Daniel.  By  Oswald  J.  Smith,  D.D.  Marshall, 

Morgan,  and  Scott,  Ltd.,  London.  96  pp.  1/. 

This  strong  premillennial  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
the  subtitle  indicates.  The  first  part  is  mostly  Scripture 
mustered  so  as  to  reveal  its  teaching  regarding  the  return 
of  Christ  to  the  earth,  and  events  connected  with  it.  This 
is  very  helpful. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  for  a  premillennialist,  the  return 
of  Christ  is  never  referred  to  as  imminent,  although  the  end- 
time  is  said  to  be  rapidly  approaching  (p.  84).  Yet  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  pretribulation  rapture 
of  the  church  it  is  not  strange.  The  author  gives  very  defi¬ 
nite  signs  by  which  the  antichrist  may  be  recognized  seven 
years  before  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth  (pp.  59,  94). 
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If  the  church  is  to  remain  through  this  period,  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  should  cease  looking  for  the  return  of  our 
Lord,  and  look  for  the  revelation  of  the  antichrist,  knowing 
that  after  that  it  will  be  yet  seven  years  until  the  Lord  will 
come.  “Dark,  dark  is  the  outlook”  with  only  the  hope  “that 
after  the  antichrist  has  had  his  day,  God  is  going  to  have 
His”  (p.  96). 

In  spite  of  this  distinct  lack  (to  the  reviewer)  the  book 
has  many  helpful  features,  and,  broadly  speaking,  gives  a 
clear  outline  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  To  sup- 
plement  it  the  reviewer  recommends  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside’s 
new  booklet,  “Not  Wrath  But  Rapture.” 

Tayii,  Ki.,  China. 

All  Your  Need — 10,000  Miles  of  Miracle  through  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  By  J.  Edwin  Orr.  Marshall, 

Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.,  London.  1936.  128  pp.  1/. 

Another  stirring  book  from  the  pen  of  this  young  “John 
the  Baptist.”  As  the  night  of  this  world  grows  darker  and 
the  coming  of  the  “Sun  of  Righteousness”  draws  nearer, 
God  is  using  this  young  servant  (age  24)  to  bring  revival 
blessing  to  the  church  of  God  throughout  the  world  as  if  in 
preparation  for  His  return.  This  book  emphasizes  the  need 
to  look  to  God  and  expect  a  revival  which  will  surely  come 
when  we  get  rid  of  the  only  thing  that  can  hinder,  sin. 

Mr.  Orr’s  methods  are  direct  and  forceful  but  Spirit  led. 
Can  this  be  doubted  when  in  six  weeks  in  Australia  over 
10,000  people  publicly  sought  individual  revival,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  shortcoming  and  rededicating  hearts  and  lives?  In  this 
volume  we  find  the  author  led  into  a  wider  ministry,  viz.  “to 
do  the  work  of  an  evandelist”  in  addition  to  exhorting 
Christians  to  revival.  In  Australia  over  1,200  direct  de¬ 
cisions  for  Christ  were  made,  which,  as  he  notes,  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  believers  being  revived.  In  many  places 
revival  came  to  ministerial  gatherings,  as  at  Sydney  where 
100  ministers  were  present,  including  the  president  of  the 
Methodist  Conference,  the  president  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
a  Brethren  overseer,  a  Salvation  Army  colonel,  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Anglican  archbishop  and  Presbyterian  mod¬ 
erator,  and  a  representative  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  who 
welcomed  him  to  Sydney. 

Among  the  interesting  and  thought  provoking  things  in 
this  book  are :  the  account  in  a  university  paper  of  his  visit 
to  the  University  at  Adelaide,  entitled  “A  Sheep  in  Wolf’s 
Clothing” ;  the  condition  on  which  he  accepted  a  Communist’s 
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challenge  to  a  debate  at  Wellington,  N.  Z.;  his  comparison 
of  confession  of  sin  as  evidenced  in  his  meetings  with  Oxford 
Group  “sharing” ;  and  his  cure  for  liberalism,  to  mention  but 
a  few. 

Tayu,  Ki.,  China. 

If  Ye  Abide.  10,000  Miles  of  Miracle  in  South  Africa.  By 

J.  Edwin  Orr.  Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.  1936. 

128  pp.  1/. 

This  seventh  book  (the  seven  have  sold  over  one-quarter 
million  to  date)  records  the  completion  of  the  world-encircl¬ 
ing  tour  which  has  included  Britain,  northern  and  southern 
Europe  to  Palestine,  Canada,  America,  Australasia,  and 
South  Africa.  His  eight  weeks  tour  of  South  Africa  covered 
about  twelve  thousand  miles  and  included  one  hundred  and 
twenty  meetings  attended  by  over  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  Not  only  did  revival  break  out  in  many  places,  but 
over  five  thousand  professed  conversion. 

He  frankly  records  the  disappointments  and  failures  as 
well  as  the  blessings,  although  the  latter  far  exceed  the 
former.  He  feels  that  South  Africa  is  on  the  verge  of  re¬ 
vival.  This  he  attributes  largely  to  the  willing  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  ministers  of  South  Africa’s  largest 
church,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  which  is  “still  the  church  of 
Andrew  Murray,”  as  well  as  many  in  the  smaller  churches. 
While  admitting  himself  a  moderate  Calvinist  he  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  danger  of  the  “New  Calvinism,”  which  is  anti- 
evangelistic,  and  hence  a  hindrance  to  revival. 

Following  his  return  to  Britain,  he  has  “disappeared”  for 
a  period  of  meditation  and  prayer  to  obtain  the  Lord’s  guid¬ 
ance  regarding  the  next  step.  Many  in  China  are  praying 
and  expecting  that  the  next  step  may  be  Chinaward,  even 
this  summer.  In  the  meantime  what  are  we  doing  where 
we  are  for  the  revival  of  God’s  church? 

Tayii,  Ki.,  China. 

My  Utmost  for  His  Highest.  By  Oswald  Chambers.  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  1936.  366  pp.  $1.50. 

“Men  return  again  and  again  to  the  few  who  have  mast¬ 
ered  the  spiritual  secret,  whose  life  has  been  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  These  are  of  the  old  time  religion,  hung  to  the  nails 
of  the  cross.”  These  words  of  Robert  Murray  McCheyne 
are  quoted  in  the  foreword,  and  we  cannot  but  echo  the 
comment  that  the  author  is  doubtless  such  an  one  to  whose 
teachings  men  will  return. 
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This  is  the  finest  book  of  daily  readings  outside  the  Bible 
itself  the  reviewer  has  ever  seen. 

Tayii,  Ki.,  China. 

Second  Hand.  By  Emma  Gerberding  Lippard.  The  United 
Lutheran  Publishing  House,  Philadelphia.  1934.  157 

pp.  $  .75. 

This  is  a  charming  and  exciting  novel  of  mission  work 
in  Japan.  It  has  a  spiritual  message,  and  is  in  itself  a  very 
practical  criticism  of  “Rethinking  Missions.”  Neither  of 
these,  however,  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  story.  It 
is  fine  for  young  people. 

Tayii,  Ki.,  China. 

The  Salvation  of  God.  By  Oswald  J.  Smith.  Marshall! 
Morgan  and  Scott.,  Ltd.,  London.  128  pp.  2/  6. 

A  simple,  clear  presentation  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
which,  as  the  King’s  Business  says,  “rings  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  lostness  of  the  unbeliever  and  of  absolutely 
free  pardon  offered  in  Christ.” 

Tayii,  Ki.,  China. 


Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

Taking  Hold  of  God.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.D.,  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  188  pp.  Cloth 
$1.50,  Paper  $1.00. 

Prayer  as  a  subject  has  been  treated  through  a  vast 
bibliography.  On  this,  however,  the  publishers  comment: 
“Yet  the  theme  is  inexhaustible.  .  .  .  This  latest  volume  by 
Dr.  Zwemer  contains  a  wealth  of  rich,  suggestive  counsel 
relating  to  the  pertinence  of  prayer.”  Dr.  Henry  W.  Frost, 
Home  director  Emeritus  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  writes: 
“The  whole  book  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  and 
has  taught  me  many  new  and  blessed  lessons  concerning 
prayer.  You  have  written  out  of  your  experience — an  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  been  very  high  and  large.  The  chapters 
are  amazingly  fresh  and  several  are  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

A  review  of  all  the  twelve  chapters  is  impossible  in  the 
limited  space  at  our  command.  A  few  of  the  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  illuminating  ones  may  be  mentioned.  The  one  on 
the  antiquity  and  universality  of  prayer  at  once  exhibits  Dr. 
Zwemer’s  wide  knowledge  and  reading.  Commenting  on 
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pagan  prayers  he  says:  “These  altars  to  unknown  gods,  to 
half  known  God,  or  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  broods  over  the 
chaos  of  a  world  lost  in  sin,  whatever  else  they  may  teach 
us,  are  undoubtedly  a  rebuke  to  prayerless  Christians  and 
to  a  form  of  Christless  Christianity  that  questions  the 
legitimacy  and  efficacy  of  prayer.”  The  chapter  on  the 
power  of  prayer  opens  thus:  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  some  way  or  other  prayer  has  power.  The  most  spiritual 
men,  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  faith,  the  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles  have  found  power  in  prayer.  Our  Lord 
could  not  dispense  with  it.  .  .  .  “They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.”  As  might  be  expected, 
this  veteran  missionary  would  write  illuminatingly  on  prayer 
and  missions.  He  affirms,  “The  history  of  missions  is  the 
history  of  answered  prayer.  From  Pentecost  to  the  Hay¬ 
stack  meeting  in  New  England  and  from  the  days  when 
Robert  Morrison  landed  in  China  to  the  martyrdom  of  John 
and  Betty  Stam,  prayer  has  been  the  source  of  power  and  the 
secret  of  spiritual  triumph.” 

As  Far  As  I  Can  See.  By  Winifred  Kirkland.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  233  pp.  $2.00. 

“The  immediate  occasion  for  this  book,”  says  Miss  Kirk¬ 
land,  “is  a  friend  I  have,  a  friend  who  is,  I  believe,  pro¬ 
foundly  representative  of  many  people  today.”  This  friend 
is  represented  as  “rather  contemptuously  agnostic”  and  the 
book  does  not  “seek  to  ‘convert,’  but  by  its  examination  and 
exposition  of  the  thought  processes  of  an  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  ...  is,  more  convincing  than  a  whole  library  of  exhorta¬ 
tion.” 

The  text  is  beautifully  written  and  maintains  the  reputa¬ 
tion  Miss  Kirkland  enjoys  as  a  fine  writer  of  effective  Eng¬ 
lish.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  dispose  of  this  book  with  one  sen¬ 
tence  it  would  be.  She  does  not  see  far.  To  the  Christian  who 
knows  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — a  title  which  never  appears  in 
the  book — ^the  reading  of  this  modern  presentation  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  will  come  as  a  distinct  shock.  A  quotation  or 
two  will  give  the  instructed  Christian  an  indication  of  the 
author’s  lack  of  understanding  of  the  only  revealed  gospel 
which  has  the  power  to  save  and  give  one  confidence  in  the 
future  with  the  Lord.  “If  we  accept  evolution,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  man  from  the  beast  under  God’s  patient  creation  of 
souls  into  His  own  image,  then  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  continued  presence  of  Jesus  with  us  would  surely  have 


